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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A RIDE TO NIAGARA. 
(Conchided from page 238.) 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Roads. From Reynolds’s on the Lycoming creek, fourteen 


miles beyond Williamsport to judge Linby’s, at the junction of 
the Cawaneska and the Tyoga, fifty-four miles, the roadis very 
bad. It seems like a state prohibition to emigration, and, what 
is worse, to the entrance of any produce from Newyork state into 
Pennsylvania. Much of the cattle that comes to Philadelphia 
market is brought from the Genesee country along this most abo- 
minable road. A carriage cannot travel upon it above a mile and 
a half an hour; and it requires great judgment and incessant cau- 
tion to drive it at all. 

On entering Newyork state, the road becomes very much 
improved. There are indeed two portions of it that are bad, viz. 
from Bath to Geneva, and from Batavia to Vandeewinder’s : but 
no part of this is so execrable as the major part of the way from 
Reynolds’s to Péters’s camp. All the rest of the road over which I 
travelled in Newyork state, (about one hundred and fifty miles) 
is an excellent carriage road. To be sure, siliceous grit, chert, 
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, 
flint and limestone, are very desirable materials for the purpose. 
The contrast between the roads made, and projected to be 
made, in the states of Newyork and Pennsylvania is still stronger, 
as may be seen by M‘Alpin’s map of the turnpike roads of New- 
york state. But enough is not done eventhcre. Whenever the 
state road along the pebble ridge that runs parallel to lake Onta- 
rio at the distance of about five or six miles from it, shall be com- 
pleted, there will be an excellent conveyance from Albany to 
Niagara. I expect this will be done about the year 1812. From 
Lewistown to Batavia the road is very bad, but the public do not 
want it. The Holland Company ought to make it for their own 
interest. It passes through excellent land. 

The canal from Tonewanta to Mud creek, will probably be 
made, as there isa report of the legislature in its favour. This 
will open the navigation between the river Niagara and Albany, 
and drain all the country affected by the Tonewanta swamp. 

The Newyork turnpikes, like those of Newengland, are made 
merely by clearing out the stumps, ditching on each side the 
road, and elevating it in the middle by means of the dirt thrown 
out of the ditches. This enables the people to complete so many 
more of them than there are in Pennsylvania; for neither the 
same time nor the same capital is required for the purpose in that 
state as with us. Our roads are far too expensive ; they are 
extravagant; they require much capital, and pay so little inter- 
est, that the exertions of the people are paralyzed. Our roads 
ought to be made as much as possible on the principle of the 
Newyork roads: in which case the expense of making them, 
would not exceed twelve hundred dollars a mile upon a high 
average, instead of eight thousand, as the Lancaster turnpike 
cost. It is true, such a road would not long stand our five horse 
wagons. Nor will any road. These machines threaten abso- 
lute destruction to the whole turnpike system, especially running 
as they do upon narrow wheels. In England a four horse wa- 
<on must have six inch wheels. By the general turnpike act, it 
is directed that no compensation shall be taken for narrow wheels. 
Inthat country they are alive to the evil, and are upon their guard 
against it; we ought to be so too, or we shall have to renounce the 
only beneficial and the only fair system on which roads can be 
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made. It is of infinite importance to the country that it should 
succeed, that it should be permanent, and therefore that it 
should be moderately productive: but it cannot be so while 
five and six horse teams grind to the very bottom of the 
road by their weight however hard the materials, no toll they 
pay is a compensation for this. Throughout Newenglend and 
Newyork states, wagons with more than three horses are, I be- 
lieve, almost unknown. Generally they are two horse wagons: 
Hence the roads wanit little repair: hence they are productive : 


hence they are numerous, and the remotest township is brought. 


comparatively near to the capital. 

Nor is there a fact in the whole range of economics better es- 
tablished than that four horses in four separate carts, will haul a 
greater weight than six horses in a wagon. The induction of 
particularsto establish thisin the Annals of Agriculture XIII. 22, 
43,404. XXIV. 18. XXVII 338. XXIX. 142 is complete: and 
the practice is extending in England to such a degree as to 
threaten the annihilation of heavy wagons. I most heartily wish 
the papers I have just referred to, were published together, and 
universally read. The authorities are of the very first rate, in 
point of rank, talents, and knowledge. 

After all, the turnpike system, though as yet in its infancy here, 
is of incalculable benefit to the public. From Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh is three hundred miles, of which a very small portion 
is turnpike, the expense of carriage is six dollars per cwt. or 45s. 

From Philadelphia to Northumberland is one hundred and 
thirty-two miles: the expense of bringing goods that distance is 
10s. per cwt. for at least one-third is turnpiked. The usual me 
derate load is 35 cwt. 

From Philadelphia to Columbia, seventy-six miles, the carriage 
is 3s. $d. per cwt. and the load is 26 and 27 barrels of flour or about 
2} ton; so that the time and the expense are very considerably les- 
sened by turnpikes, and the loads carried by the same power are in- 
creased. The price of carriage over the most travelled road in the 
state, but rough and not turnpiked is 15s. per one hundred miles : 
over a road about § turnpiked 7s: over a good turnpike road 4s 23d. 
These facts speak for themselves. 

Soil. From the Newyork ‘line on the Cawaneska, to Ge- 
neva and Canandaigua, all the land not immediately mountainous 
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is tillable, but by no means of first rate quality. Certainly nof 
equal to Lancaster county for instance. About Canandaigua, and 
thence to the Genesee river it becomes better. For fifty or sixty 
miles from the mouth of Genesee up the river, a great propor- 
tion of the land, adjoining the river, is of the yery first quality the 
earth can produce. The flats of Big Tree, Williamsburgh, those 
opposite Squaque hill, &c. &c. consist of mould 15 feet deep, 
extremely rich, and a mile across in many places. J remember 
riding along the Indian path through the flats of Big Tree in 1796, 
and pulling up two blades of wild grass as I rode along (the 
whole flats being then thickly covered with it), On my return 
home I measured them, and one was eight feet four inches, the 
other nine feet two inches high. 

From Genesee river within five miles of Batavia the land is 
good. From Batavia, or ten miles to the east of it, to lake Erie, 
to lake Ontario and to Niagara is the Flanders of this part of Ame- 
rica, One continued flat country with no mountain and hardly 
a hill for 50 miles square, all excellent land. It must be the 
grazing country of America, particularly for sheep. For there are 
no mountains or rising grounds from the Genesee river to the 
Lakes in which any vermin, destructive of sheep, can harbour: 
while from the Lakes of Canandaigua and Geneva to the 
Pennsylvania line, particularly from Bath downwards; the hills 
are full of wolves, foxes, panthers, wild cats and racoons.— 
Deer are great nuisances. They tempt wolves to remain in a 
country. In this fifty miles square, I have not seen or heard of 
one acre of untillable land: and by far the greater part is not 
only tillable, but very good. I am inclined from information to 
think the same of the land fifty miles south of Ontario, from Ge- 
neva westward, to the Black river, the German flats, and perhaps 
even to Schenectady eastward. I have heard of no body of land 
of equal value on the American continent ; and it is yet cheap. 
But there are many parts of this flat country, where water is 
scarce in summer time, and not good. I remember being at 
col. Wadsworth’s in 1796, when they were digging a well at the 
back of the house: I took some of the stones suspecting them to 
be of the nature of stone coal, but they were merely impreg* 
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nated with mineral bitumen in such quantity as to blaze in the 
fire. The water however at present is well tasted. 

Buitpincs. These are almost all frame. Geneva and Ca- 





nandaigua are beautiful towns: frame houses painted. ‘Nothing 
in Pennsylvania so light and so elegant externally. I saw in 
Bloomfield, two brick houses, a brick store, and a brick meeting 
house. I hardly recollect any other brick or stone building from 
Williamsport in Pennsylvania, to Buffaloe on lake Erie: or indeed 
to Niagara. Yet from the outlet of the Crooked lake at Snell’s- 
town, limestone is to be found every where along the rout: and 
if the houses are painted as often as they ought to be, even for 
the mere purpose of preservation, frames will be found dearer in 
the end than either brick or stone. But some mode must be 
found of disposing of the timber; and the Newengland steady 
habits, have contributed to introduce frame buildings in Newyork 
state. Handsome as these frames are externally, when well 
painted, few are finished within side. As they accumulate pro- 
perty, this will be remedied. 

InnaBitants. There are few Pennsylvanians, few Germans, 
few English, few Irish, in this part of the country. There are 
some emigrants from Newjersey; but the settlers seem to come 
chiefly from the eastern states, and from the settled part of New- 
york state. They are acivil people, decent in their manners ; 
but itis a formal, comfortless, civility, not like English, Irish, 
or Pennsylvanian, You are not at home in theirtaverns. All 
the innkeepers, though reasonably attentive, seem too much onan 
equality with their guests. There is no attention paid to the 
choice or taste of their guests either in eating or drinking. The 
month of May to be sure is a scarce time for fresh provisions in 
every part of the back country. Hence it was that I eat fresh 
meat but four times from the sixth to the twenty-ninth of May. 
I found wine once at Bath, owing to the tavernkeeper being a 
Pennsylvanian; but it was not good. I drank no more till I came 
to Chippeway on the British side. You meet sometimes with 
brandy of inferior quality ; and sometimes with gin, whiskey is 
to be found every where: but the common tavern beverage 1s 
rum. The bottle is set before you, and you take what you please. 
The charges at the better taverns are two and six pence per meal, 
and one shilling for your bed. 
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Painted floor cloths seem more plentiful than carpets, parti- 
ciarly at Bloomfield. 

I have mentioned a book society at Hartford. There is ano- 
ther in Bloomfield (that is not in the town, but township of 
Bloomfield). I doubt much whether taste or morals be much 
improved by the general style of reading prevalent in most parts 
of the back country that I have seen. The frequent intermixture 
of religion and novels, does not promote either. The Assembly’s 
Catechism and Watt’s plasms, I have more than once seen on the 
same shelf with Lewis’s Monk and Kotzebue’s stupid plays. In- 
deed throughout America, men and women, boys and girls, read 
too much of devotional bigotry as a matter of reluctant duty, and 
then wash down the bitter potion, with the intoxicating draught 
of sentimental love stories and tales of wonder. I believe how- 
ever that book societies, being managed by a committee, whose 
selections are observed and remarked on, will have a tendency to 
counteract the depraved taste, which has crept into so many fa- 
milies of the back country. 

These people (except in county towns) seem to have little pro- 
pensity to gather in towns and villages. The houses from Gene- 
va to Batavia, may be reckoned at one to every quarter of a mile, 
for the average of each side of the road. But there is no such 
thing asa town or village inthe English or Pennsylvanian sense 
of the word. I regard this as a misfortune. Half the benefits 
arising from civilized society are owing to towns. Dr. Price 
and a much superior man, the count de Mirabeau in his monar- 
chie Prussianne, have talked a great deal of nonsense on this 
subject. Granting that the mortality is greater in large towns 
than inthe country, it does not lessen the population, for the 
demand is increased and more people are raised: it is like Irish 
and Scotch emigration : it promotes the manufacture of human 
beings by increasing the demand for them. But suppose people 
do die sooner upon the average in large towns; if they do not 
live longer by the month or year, they live more: they live lon- 
ger by the real calculation of life. There is more intercourse 
in towns than in the country, and therefore more pleasure, intel- 
lectual and sensual: and therefore also more mind, more ener- 
gy, more improvement, more character, because more stimulus. 
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All the resources of mind and body, are brought out, and if the 
man be in some instances a 
and more useful member of society. 

The inelegant and unwholesome practice of feeding on salt 
provisions the whole year, prevails in such a state of society, 
because there are no assemblages of people contiguous to each 
other, to maintain abutcher. The taverns have no wine because 
social parties are only to be found in congregations of people: 
and private families content themselves with spirituous beverage 
for the same reason. Hence also, the wholesome nourishing 
malt liquor, is almost unknown in such a country. Elegance 
and neatness in private dwellings will always be scarce articles 
there comparatively, for we are careless when we have nobody’s 
eyes to please but our own. The same remark may be extended 
even to personal cleanliness. From the same cause, education 
also is dear and defective. In fact a country cannot be half ci- 
vilized that does not abound in towns. If they are the sources 
of vice and disease, they are so of virtues and of knowledge of 
all kinds: and they are the chief instruments of human improve- 
ment and comfort, and the nurse of all our social pleasures. 

I cannot help thinking therefore that the mode of settlement 
in Newengland, and the western district of Newyork, radically 
wrong in a social point of view, for many other reasons also of 
minor consideration to those I have mentioned. 








he is in many a much better 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Remarks on the Life and Character of John James Rousseat. 


Mr. OxtpscHnoot, 

Observing that you have admitted into your valuable miscet- 
lany a sketch of the life, character and writings of Voltaire, com- 
municated by a subscriber, I take the liberty to send you a few 
rough outlines of the leading features of John James Rousseau, 
which you may hang up as asuitable companion to that unfinisii- 
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ed, but, I believe, faithful resemblancé in your —s of ori- 
ginals. 

While Voltaire was dazzling the literary World witlr the’cor- 
ruscations of his wit, and throwing a vein of pleasantry over eve- 
ry subject both serious and absurd, there stiddenly appéared z 
widn of an original genius, but whose life and conduct were still 
ttiore otiginal and extraordinary. In him the writer differed fess 
from other writers, than the man fronrother men. It has beer sur- 
thised that so uricommon a character was not indeed false, but fac- 
titiows'; which is a very evident distinction; so that thé citizen 
of Geneva was really the character which he exhibited to the 
world ; but it was rather a creature of his own forming than an 
endowment of Nature. The germe indeed he received from her; 
and perhaps at first, he laboured to correct, or suppress it, alarm- 
éd at the impression which such singularity would make upon 
the world: but weary of the struggle, he yielded at last to his 
constitutional humour, and even added to its native eccentricity. 
With such an original bent of mind, it is not surprising’ that 
Rousseau, however respectable on other accounts as’ 4 mati and 
an author, should broach and maintain miany dangerous para- 
doxes. The first step of his literary career was marked with 
an extravagant opinion respecting the sciences. He applied his 
profound erudition, fogéther with all the resources of hig elo- 
quence and genius to demonstrate the danger and fatal conse- 
quences of the sciences to the cause of morality. This was no new 
paradox, but he embellished it with many new and captivating 
graces, with a strain of manly and energetic eloquence, of which 
our modern Sybarites had formed no idea. As Religion is but 
little interested in literary contentions, she of course was made 
to take no part in this; but in his other writings, Rousseau has 
not respected her saered neutrality;. and im one of his first pub- 
lications, Discourse sur l’Origine des Conditions, he has presu- 
med to introduce her. 

This production is eminently calculated to allay the proud 
presumption of the new philosophy, which aspirés to the exclu- 
sive right of instructing the universe, of dispelling intellectual 
darkness by annihilating: superstition and préjudices; and of re- 
forming arid’ purifying religion by shedding over the humar 
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mind rays of light hitherto unknown, and teaching it how te 
think; but here at last this boasted philosophy ends in sinking 
man to a level with the brute. 

It must be allowed, without any controversy, that Rousseau 
possessed all the advantages and talents peculiar to this philo- 
sophy. The powers of reasoning and of calculation, erudition 
and eloquence, vivacity and even moderation, with a desire of 
enouncing truth, were his distinguishing endowments. And yet 
with all these when he attacks christianity how miserably incon- 
sistent does this brilliant genius appear ?—He labours with all 
his powers to establish an equality between men and brutes, and 
to this end he limits the metaphysical and moral qualities of ra- 
tional creatures to physical wants, and mere sensations. With 
respect to his ideas, man is nothing more than an animal, and the 
only difference between him and other animals lies in these ideas 
being more or less refined. When he stept beyond the narrow 
circle of his animal functions, man appeared to have abandon- 
ed the essential qualities of his being. Comfortable habitations 
and clothing, the union of families, the sentiments of esteem, the 
bonds of society, agriculture, and the arts, are only so many features 
of human degradation, and the laws, by giving stability to the sys- 
tem, have only served to complete the wretchedness of mankind. 
Theories so extravagant and absurd could stand in need of no 
refutation. We must leave to the mad ravings of his own dis- 
tempered imagination the misantrophic writer, who seriously 
maintains that man was destined to be a solitary wanderer of the 
forest, naked, unarmed, without connubial or family ties, more 
lonely and more ferocious than the bear who, when lurking in the 
thicket, is at any rate accompanied by afemale associate. These 
speculations of Rousseau, are, of course, consigned to oblivion as 
the dreams of a diseased and suffering solitary, who would only 
have claimed the pity of mankind, had he stopped at this point. 
But the path that leads from folly to mischief is obvious and enti- 
cing, and Rousseau unfortunately advanced rapidly along it. His 
Emile is truly the consummation of impiety, amidst a multitude 
of truths forcibly expressed, and clothed in a style nervous and 
imposing, how many rash paradoxes, and dangerous opinions are 
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scattered through that work? We are presented indeed with 
a sublime eulogy on the Evangelical history ; but the miracles 
and prophecies which demonstrate the authenticity of this sacred 
volume are attacked with indecent virulence and derision. Lis- 
tening only to the rash voice of his reason, he weighs every thing 
in the balance of Philosophism, and thus, without perhaps intend- 
ing it, overthrows the most solid foundations of virtue. 

The fate of Emile is well known. The parliament of Paris con- 
demned both the author and his book, and when Rousseau return- 
ed soon after to Geneva, he experienced the indignation of his fel- 
low citizens, and found the gates of their city shut against him. 
Thus become a proscribed and abandoned wanderer, after some 
time, he obtained anasylum in Switzerland, whence he could with 
safety annoy his opponents. From this retreat he sent forth his 
Lettres de la Montagne, in which all his former objectionable opi- 
nions are repeated, and hisdoctrine on miracles is displayed with 
every ornament of the most animated and natural eloquence, and 
inforced under the guise of the softest and most bewitching 
sophistry. He labours to interest the heart, as well as to con- 
vince the understanding, and frequently, it is probable with too 
much success. An involuntary sigh will escape from every rea- 
der of sensibility at the blindness and wretchedness of this ele- 
gant writer, and the work might be forgiven for the sake of its 
author, if religion could regard with indifference any attacks 
upon her truths. These dangerous letters produced much sen- 
sation among the protestant ministers, and proved fatal to their 
author. Compelled to abandon his retreat, he took refuge in 
England; where he soon began to quarrel with his patrons, and 
experiencing, as he tells us, nothing but disgust, he speedily 
quitted a country, in which he had calculated on finding many 
admirers, but where he was regarded only as an object of jea- 
lousy, or a butt for ridicule. When such vicissitudes mark the 
life of any man, they plainly evince the unsociability of his cha- 
racter ; and Diogenes rather than Socrates must be deemed the 
prototype of Rousseau. But to the temper of the Athenian Cy- 
nic, he added many virtues to which the other was a stranger. 
He was charitable, generous, and beneficent. Often did his hand 
wipe the tear from the eye of the mourners ; often did his purse 
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relieve their wants, and his heart their distresses. He scorned 
to follow the example of Voltaire and some others in making a 
traffic of his pen and abilities. He palmed not on the public 
fraudulent editions of his works, nor did he sell the same manu- 
script to more booksellers than one. Hemight have acquired a 
fortune by his writings; and his friends were desirous of procuring 
him very lucrative appointments; but he resolutely preferred a 
philosophical mediocrity ; contented with a bare subsistence; so- 
ber, temperate, just, and self denying, he complied with all the 
duties of philosophy, as far as such compliance ¢an reach with- 
out the principles of Christianity. 

In sketching the literary character of this extraordinary man, 
it will be expected that something should be said of his Contract 


Social, his Confessions, and his Vouvelle Eloize. The first of 


these works abounds with unheard of paradoxes and impracti- 
cable theories. The American politician will not think highly of 
a system in which the author asserts and labours hard to prove, 
that where representation begins, there liberty ends. And howthe 
French republic, which affected to be representative could adopt 
this book, asa standard, and deify its author, can only be accounted 
for on the score of those monstrous inconsistencies which marked 
every step of the revolution. As to his Confessions, from which, 
he teils us, he wishes to be judged on the great accounting day, 
they contain many passages that must interest and disgust every 
reader. While his connection withmadame de Warentz, histrea- 
chery to his fellow servantand mistress, and some other offensive 
particulars grossly insulting to the public eye, betray uncommon 
profligacy and corruption; he exhibits at the same time such beau- 
ties of style, such brilliancy of fancy, such fascinating touches of 
the tender, of the pathetic, and the sublime, that the most fastidi- 
ous reader can scarcely wish, that such a book had not been writ- 
ten. The deep and nervous Mr. Foster, (Essay 1, page 79) speak- 
ing of literary suicides, who destroy themselves by publishing 
their own follies and vices, thus speaks of Rousseau: “ He has 
“ given amemorable example of this voluntary humiliation, and 
“ has very honestly assigned the degree of contrition, which ac- 
“¢ companied the seif-inflicted penance, in the declaration, that 
* this document, with a]l its dishonours, shall be presented in his 
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“« justification before the eternal Judge. If we could, in any case, 
* pardon the kind of ingenuousness which he has displayed, it 
* would certainly be in the disclosure of a mind so amazingly sin- 
“gular as his. We are willing to have such a being preserved, 
“ even with all the unsightly minutiz, and anomalies ofits form, 
“to be placed, as an unique, in the moral museum of the 
world.” I shall conclude these few and hasty remarks upon 
Rousseau and his works, by some cursory observations on the 
Nouvelle Heloise, which generally passes for his most finished 
production. Of its moral tendency, if the author himself be deem- 
ed a competent judge of it, very little can be said. In the preface 
to this work, Rousseau himself cautions every young female 
against perusing it,at her peril. He hints plainly that to such, 
the reading of it would open the way to ruin. On this head, then, 





there seems to be no question, unless indeed, we conceive that 
Rousseau was mistaken in attributing to every female heart that 
exquisite sensibility, which he experienced in his own, or meant 
to sharpen curiosity and excite the heroism of the female mind 
by putting it upon an enterprize so full of mystery and danger. 
At any rate, however, I am willing to believe that he has mis- 
calculated the effects of his work, and that many a young lady 
has risen from its perusal without any stain upon her mind, any 
perversion of ber principles; nay, what is more, without feeling 
upon the whole, any sentiments of impropriety, or indelicacy 
overbalancing those of a contrary complexion. The connection 
which forms the basis cf the story must, indeed, be reprobated 
by every virtuous mind; but lessons of prudence, wisdom, and 
duty, delivered in all the witchery of human feelings, all the fas- 
cination of language may be listened to with safety, and produce 
their effect, without sanctioning in any degree the criminal oc- 
currences to which they are merely collateral incidents. If any 
of your readers should condemn these observations as countenan- 
cing the loose system of morals commonly attributed to Rous- 
seau, I must beg leave to shelter them under the authority of 
iwo celebrated prelates, one of whom was eminently distinguish- 
ed for his literary taste, the other for his profound erudition, and 
both for the purity of their moral characters. Mr. Hurd, after- 
wa.ds bishop of Worcester, in one of his letters to bishop War- 
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burton writes in these words—“ How would your lordship be 

‘ disgraced if it were known, that your chaplain was permitted, 

‘“‘ or, which is much the same thing, that he presumed to enter- 

‘‘ tain your lordship with accounts of romances? Yet I must say; 

“that the new Helozse has afforded me much pleasure. There 

“are many exquisite beauties in this odd romance; so odd, that 
‘one may be sure the story is two-thirds fact for one of fiction. 

“ But to make amends for this defect, the sensibility of the pas- 
“ sionate parts, and the sense, the nature, andthe virtue of the 

“rest, 1s above every thing we find in the Crebillons and Vol- 
“ taires, those idol beaux-esprits of London and Paris.” When 
answering this part of his letter, bishop Warburton observes—“ I 
* had so much to say on the new Heloise, that I said nothing ; and 
“ your reading has made my saying more of it unnecessary. I 
“ agree entirely in your admiration of it. You judge truly, and 
“vou could not but judge so, that there is more of fact than jic- 
“ rion in it; there would never else have been so much of the do- 
“.mestic part. But, above all, the inartificial contexture of the 
“ story, and the not rounding and completing of its parts, shows 
“ that the author had not a fiction to manage, over which he was 
“an absolute master. The truth, they say, is, that an intrigue 
“ with a fair pupil of family forced him to leave Switzerland.— 
“ He lives at Paris a hermit, as in-a desert; and, in the midst of 
“ @eneral admiration, he will gain literally his bread, by writing 
‘out music at seven-pence a sheet, though he be an excellent 
“ composer himself. And if for pence they offer him pistoles, 
“ which is frequently done, he returns all but the change. Indeed 
‘he is one of those glorious madmen that Cervantes only saw 
“in idea.” (Warburton’s letters, page 242.) This last line is 
certainly the stroke of a master, and delineates so forcibly this ex- 
traordinary man, that I would conclude by leaving it on the minds 
of your readers, were not some of them, perhaps, accustomed to 
connect the idea of prelacy with that of a certain laxity of opi- 
nion, not to be found or tolerated in writers of a puritanical com- 
plexion. To these I will address an observation from Foster’s 
essays mentioned above, and which the most evangelical religion- 
ist cannot but approve. After deservedly reprobating the false 
elevation of mind, and groundless confidence which celebrated 
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characters, and even vicious persons are made to display in the 
moment of death, by christian writers of tragedies and other poems, 
he goes on to remark ‘it is an immense transition from such in- 
‘“‘ stances, as those which I have been remarking upon, to Rousseau’s 
‘“‘ celebrated description of the death of his Eloisa. It is long since 
“ T read that scene, one of the most striking specimens unquestion- 
“ ably of original coureption and interesting sentiment that ever ap- 
“¢ peared; but though the representation is so extended as to include 
“every thing which the author thought needful to make it perfect, 
“there is no explicit reference to the peculiarly evangelical causes 
* ofcomplacency in death. Yet the representation is so admirable, 
“ that the serious reader is tempted to suspect even his own mind 
* of fanaticism, while he is expressing to his friends the wish, that 
they, and that himself, may be animated in the last days of life, by 
“a class of ideas which this eloquent writer would have been asha- 


b 


“med to introduce.” Page 140. Without specifying his domestic 
qualities, and various accomplishments, such I conceive was John 
James Rousseau, of whom, perhaps, the most appropriate motto 
might be dat oferam ut cum ratione insaniat. He toils and labours 
with a desire of combining reason with madness. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


—_———-—- - — 


CORRESPONDENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Nashville, Tennessee, April 28th, 1810. 
My DEAR SIR, 


Before setting out on my journey through the wilderness to 
Natchez, I sit down to give you, according to promise, some ac- 
count of Lexington, and of my adventures through the state of Ken- 
tucky. These I shall be obliged to sketch as rapidly as possible. 
Neither my time nor my situation enable me to detail particulars 
with any degree of regularity; and you must condescend to receive 
them in the same random manner in which they occur, altogether 
destitute of fanciful embellishment ; with nothing but their novelty, 
and the simplicity of truth to recommend them. 
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I saw nothing of Lexington till I had approached within half a 
mile of the place, when the woods opening, I beheld the town be- 
fore me, on an irregular plain, ornamented with a small white spire, 
and consisting of several parallel streets, crossed by some others; 
many of the houses built of brick; others of frame neatly painted; 
but a great proportion wore a more humble and inferior appearance. 
The fields around looked clean and well fenced; gently undulatifig, 
but no hills in view. Ina hollow, between two of these parallel 
streets, ran a considerable brook, that, uniting with a larger a little 
below the town, drives several mills. A large quarry of excellent 
building stone also attracted my notice as I entered the town. The 
main street was paved with large masses from this quarry, the foot 
path neat and guarded by wooden posts. ‘The numerous stores 
piled with goods, and the many well dressed females I passed in 
the streets, the sound of social industry, and the gay scenery of “ the 
busy haunts of men,” had a most exhilarating effect on my spirits, 
after being so long immured in the forest. My own appearance, I 
believe, was to many equally interesting ; and the storekeepers and 
other loungers interrogated me with their eyes as I passed, with 
symptoms of eager and inquisitive curiosity. After fixing my 
quarters, disposing of my arms, and burnishing myself a little, I 
walked out to have a more particular view of the place. 

This little metropolis of the western country is nearly as large 
as Lancaster in Pennsylvania. In the center of the town is a public 
square partly occupied by the court house and market place, and dis- 
tinguished by the additional ornament of the pillory and stocks. The 
former of these is so constructed as to serve well enough, if need be, 
occasionally for a gallows, which is not a bad thought; for as _no- 
thing @ontributes more to make Aardened villains than the pillory, 
so nothing so effectually rids society of them as the gallows; and 
every knave may here exclaim as he passes 


“* My dane and antidote are both before me.” 


I peeped into the court house as I passed, and though it was court 
day I was struck with the appearance its interior exhibited; for, 
though only a plain square brick building, it has all the gloom of 
the Gothick, so much admired of late, by our modern architects. 
The exterior walls, having, on experiment, been found too feeble 
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for the superincumbent honours of the roof and steeple, it was found 
necessary to erect, from the floor, a number of large, circular, and 
unplastered brick pillars, in anew order of achitecture, (the thick 
end uppermost,) which, while they serve to impress the spectators 
with the perpetual dread that they will tumble about their ears, 
contribute also, by their number and bulk, to shut out the light, 
and to spread around a reverential gloom, producing a melancholy 
and chilling effect; a very good disposition of mind, certainly, for 
a man to enter a court of justice in. One or two solitary individu- 
als stole along the damp and silent floor; and I could just descry, 
elevated at the opposite extremity of the building, the judgessitting, 
like spiders in a window corner, dimly distinguishable through the 
intermediate gloom. The market place, which stands a little to the 
westward of this, and stretches over the whole breadth of the square, 
is built of brick, something like that of Philadelphia, but is unpaved 
and unfinished. In wet weather you sink over the shoes in mud at 
every step; und here again the wisdom of the police is manifest; 
as nobody at such times will wadein there unless forced by business 
or absolute necessity; by which means a great number of idle loun- 
gers are, very properly, kept out of the way of the market folks. 

I shall say nothing of the nature or quantity of the commodi- 
ties which I saw exhibited there for sale, as the season was unfa- 
vourable toa display of their productions ; otherwise something 
better than a few cakes of black maple-sugar wrapt up in greasy 
saddlebags, some cabbage, chewing tobacco, catmint and turnip 
tops, a few bags of meal, sassafras-roots, and skinned squirrels 
cut up into quarters—something better than all this I say, in the 
proper season, certainly covers the stalls of this market placegin the 
metropolis of the fertile country of Kentucky. e 

The horses of Kentucky are the hardiest in the world, not so 
much by nature as by education and habit. From the commencement 
of their existence they are habituated to every extreme of starvation 
and gluttony, idleness and excessive fatigue. In Summer they 
fare sumptuously every day. In Wixier, whennot a blade of yrass is 
to be seen, and when the cows have deprived them of the very bark 
and buds of every fallen tree, they are ridden into town, 15 or 20 
miles, through roads and sloughs that would become the graves of 
any Common animal, with a fury and celerity incomprehensible by 
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you folks on the other side of the Alleghany. They are there fas- 
tened to the posts on the sides of the streets, and around the public 
square, where hundreds of them may be seen, on a court day, hang- 
ing their heads from morning to night, in deep cogitation, ruminat- 
ing perhaps on the long expected return of spring and green her- 
bage. The country people, to their credit be it spoken, are uni- 
versally clad in plain homespun; soap, however, appears to bea 
scarce article ; and Hopkins’s doudle cutters would find here a rich 
harvest and produce a very improving effect. ‘Though religion 
here has its zealous votaries; yet none can accuse the inhabitants 
of this flourishing place of bigotry, in shutting out from the pale of 
the church or church yard any human being, or animal whatever. 
Some of these sanctuaries are open at all hours, and to every visi- 
tor. The birds of heaven find an hundred passages through the 
broken panes; and the cows and hogs a ready access on all sides. 
The wall of separation is broken down between the living and the 
dead ; and dogs tug at the carcase of the horse, on the grave of 
his master. Lexington, however, with all its faults, which a few 
years will gradually correct, is an honourable monument of the en- 
terprize, courage and industry of its inhabitants. Within the me- 
mory of a middle-aged man, who gave me the information, there 
were only two log huts on the spot where this city is now erected ; 
while the surrounding country was a wilderness, rendered hideous 
by skulking bands of bloody and ferocious Indians. Now numerous 
excellent institutions for the education of youth, a public library, 
and a well endowed university under the superintendence of men 
of learning and piety, are in successful operation. Trade and manu- 
factures are also rapidly increasing. ‘Two manufactures for spin- 
ning cotton have lately been erected. One for woolen; several 
extensive ones for weaving sail cloth and bagging, and seven rope- 
walks, which, according to one of the proprietors, export annually 
ropeyarn to the amount of 150,000 dollars. A taste for neat and even 
elegant buildings is fast gaining ground; and Lexington, at present, 
can boast of men who do honour to science, and of females whose 
beauty and amiable manners would grace the first circles of society. 
On Saturday April 14th, I left thisplace for Nashville, distant about 
200 miles. I passed through Nicholasville, the capital of Jessamine 


county, a small village begun about ten years ago, consisting of 
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about twenty houses, with three stores and four taverns. The woods 
were scarcely beginning to look green, which to me was surprising, 
having been led by common report to believe, that spring here is 
much earlier than in the lower parts of Pennsylvania. I must fur- 
ther observe, that instead of finding the woods of Kentucky covered 
with a profusion of flowers, they were, at this time, covered with 
rotten leaves and dead timber, in every stage of decay and confu- 
sion; and I could see no difference between them and our own, 
but in the magnitude of the timber, and superior richness of the 
soil. Here and there the white blossoms of the sanguinaria cana- 
densis, or‘red root, were peeping through the withered leaves: 
and the buds of the buckeye, or horse chesnut, and one or two more, 
were beginning to expand. Wherever the hackberry had fallen, 
or been cut down, the cattle had eaten the whole bark from the 
trunk, even to that of the roots. 

Nineteen miles from Lexington I descended a long, steep and 
rocky declivity, to the banks of Kentucky river, which is here about 
as wide as Schuylkill; and winds away between prodigious per- 
pendicular cliffs of solid limestone. In this deep and romantic valley 
the sound of the boat horns from several Kentucky arks which were 
at that instant passing, produced a most charming effect. The 
river, I was told, had already fallen fifteen feet; but was still high, 
I observed great numbers of uncommon plants and flowers grow- 
ing among the cliffs; and a few solitary bank swallows were skim- 
ming along the surface. Reascending from this and travelling 
for a few miles, I again cese_nd<« a ast depth to another stream 
called Dick’s river, engulfed among the same perpendicular mas- 
sesof rock. Though it w.snea.. dark I fouud some curious pe- 
trifactions, and some beautiful specimens of mother of pear! on the 
shore. The roaiing of « mill-dam, and the rattling of the mill, 
prevented tie ferryman from hearing me till it was quite night; 
and I passed the rest of the roa in the dark, over a rocky country, 
abounding with springs, to Danville. This piace stands ona slight 
eminence, and contains about 80 houses, chiefly log and frame build- 
ings, dis;osed in two parallel streets, crossed by several others. 
It has two rope walks and a woolen manufactory ; alsonine stores, 
and three taverns. I observed a great many sheep feeding about 
here, amidst fields of excelient pasture. It is however but a dull 
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place. A roman catholic chapel has been crected here, at the ex- 
pense of one or two individuals. The storekeepers trade from 
the mouth of Dick’s river down to New-Orleans, with the common 
productions @@f the country, flour, hemp, tobacco, pork, corn and 
whisky. I wasimow 180 miles from Nashville, and, as I was in- 
formed, not a town or village on the whole route. Every day, how- 
ever, was producing wonders in the woods, by the progress of vege- 
tation. The blossoms of the sassafras, dogwood and red bud, con- 
trasted with the deep green of the poplar and buckeye, enriched 
the scenery on every side; while the voices of the feathered tribes, 
many of which were to me new and unknown, were continually en- 
gaging me in the pursuit. Emerging from the deep solitude of the 
forest, the rich green of the grain fields, the farm house and cabins 
embosomed amidst orchards of glowing purple and white, gave the 
sweetest relief to the eye. Not far from the foot of a high moun- 
tain called Mulders Hill, I overtook one of those family caravans 
so common in this country, moving to the westward. The proces- 
sion occupied a length of road and had a formidable appearance, 
though as I afterwards understood it was composed of the individu- 
als of only a single family. In the front went a wagon drawn by four 
horses driven by a negro, and filled with implements of agriculture; 
another heavy loaded wagon, with six horses, followed, attended by 
two persons; after which came a numerous and mingled group of 
horses, steers, cows, sheep, hogs, and calves with their bells; next 
followed eight boys mounted double, also a negro wench with a 
white child before her; then the mother with one child behind her 
and another at the breast; ten or twelve colts brought up the rear 
now and then picking herbage and trotting ahead. The father, a 
fresh good looking man, informed me, that he was from Washington 
county in Kentucky, and was going as far as Cumberland river; he 
had two ropes fixed to the top of the wagon, one of which he 
guided himself and the other wis cntrusted to his eldest son, te 
keep it from oversetting in ascending tae mountain. The singular 
appearance of this moving g:o 1p.ths mingled music of the beils 
andthe shouting of the drivers, mixed with the echoes of the moun- 
tains, joined to the picturesque solitude of the place, and various 
reflections that hurried throvgh my mind, interested me greatly ; 


and I kept company with them for s»me time, to lend my assis-. 
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tance if necessary. The country now became mountainous, per- 
petually ascending and descending; and about 49 miles from Dan- 
ville I passed through a pigeon roost or rather breeding place, 
which continued for three miles, and from informationyextended in 
length for more than 40 miles. The timber was chiefly beech; 
every tree was loaded with nests, and I counted in different places, 
more than 90 nests on a single tree. Beyond this I passed a large 
company of people engaged in erecting a horse mill for grinding 
grain. The fewcabins I passed were generally poor; but much superior 
in appearance tothose I meton the shoresof the Ohio. Intheevening 
I lodged near the banks of Green river. This stream like all the 
rest is sunk ina deep gulf between high perpendicular walls of 
limestone; is about 30 yards wide at this place, and runs with great 
rapidity, but, as it had fallen considerably, 1 was just able to ford it 
without swimming. The water was ofa pale greenish cojour, like 
that of the Licking and some other streams, from which circum- 
stance I suppose it has itsname. The rocky banks of this river is 
hollowed out in many places into caves of enormous size, and of 
greatextent. These rocks abound with the same masses of petri- 
fied shells so universal ajl over Kentucky. In the woods a little 
beyond this, I met a soldier, on foot, from New-Orleans, who had 
been robbed and plundered by the Choctaws as he passed through 
their nation. Thirteen or fourteen Indians” said he “ surrounded 
“me before I was aware, cut away my canteen, tore off my hat, took 
“the handkerchief from my neck andthe shoes from my feet, and all 
“the money I had from me, which was about 45 dollars.” Such 
was his story. He was going to Chilicothe, and semed pretty 
nearly done up. In the afternoon I crossed another stream of 
about 25 yards in width, called Little Barren; after which the coun- 
try began to assume a new and very singular appearance. The 
woods, which had hitherto been stately, now degenerated into mere 
scrubby saplings, on which not a bud was beginning to open, and 
grew so open that I could see for a mile through them. No dead 
timber or rotting leaves were tobe seen, but the whole face of the 
ground was covered with rich verdure, interspersed with a varie- 
ty of very beautiful flowers altogether new to me. It seemed as if 
the whole country had once been one general level ; but that from 
some unknown cause the ground had beén undermined and had 
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fallen in, in innumerable places, forming regular funnel-shaped 
concavities of all dimensions from 20 feet in diameter and 6 feet in 
depth to 500 by 50, the surface or verdure generally unbroken. In 
some tracts the surface was entirely destitute of trees, and the eye 
was presented with nothing but one general neighbourhood of these 
concavities, or as they are usually called sink-holes. At the 
centre, or bottom of some of these, openings had been made 
for water. In several places these holes had broken in, on the 
sides and even middle of the road, to an unknown depth; pre- 
senting their grim mouths as if to swallow up the unwary 
traveller. At the bottom of one of those declivities, at least 
50 feet below the general level, a large rivulet of pure water 
issued at once from the mouth of a cave about 12 feet wide 
and 7 high. A number of very singular sweet smelling lichens 
grew over the entrance, and a pewee had fixed his nest, like 
a little sentry box, on a projecting shelf of the rock above the 
water. The height and dimensions of the cave continued the 
same as far as I waded in, which might be 30 or 40 yards, but 
the darkness became so great that I was forced to return. I 
observed numbers of small fish sporting about, and I doubt not 
but these abound even in its utmost subterranean recesses. 
The whole of this country from Green to Red river, is hollow- 
ed out into these enormous caves, one of which, lately discover- 
edin Warren county, about 8 miles from the Dripping Spring, 
has been explored for upwards of six miles, extending under 
thc bed of thc Green river. The entrance to these caves 
generally commences at the bottom of a sinkhole ; and many of 
them are used by the inhabitants as cellars or spring-houses, 
having generally a spring or brook of clear water running 
through them. I descended into one of these belonging to a 
Mr. Wood, accompanied by the proprietor, who carried the 
light. At first the darkness was so intense that I could scarce- 
ly see a few feet beyond the circumference of the candle; but 
after being in for five or six minutes, the objects around me 
began to make their appearance more distinctly. The bottom, 
for 15 or 20 yards at first, was so irregular that we had constant- 
ly to climb over large masses of wet and slippery rocks; the 
roof rose in many places to the height of 20 or 30 feet, pre- 
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senting all the most irreguiar projections of surface, and hang- 
ing in gloomy and silent horror. We passed numerous cham- 
bers, or offsetts, which we did not explore; and after three 
hours wandering in these profound regions of giooms and si- 
lence, the particulars of which would detain me too long, I 
emerged with a handkerchief filled with bats,including one which 
I have never seen described; and a number of extraordinary 
insects of the Gryllus tribe, with antennz upwards of six in- 
ches long, and which I am persuaded had never before seen the 
light of day, asthey fled from it with seeming terror, and I be- 
lieve were as blind in it as their companions the bats. Great 
quantities of native glauber salts are found in these caves, and 
are used by the country people in the same manner; and with 
equal effect, as those of the shops. But the principal produc- 
tion is saltpetre, which is procured from the earth in great 
abundance. The cave in Warren county abovementioned has 
lately been sold for 3000 dollars to a saltpetre company, an indi- 
vidual of which informed me that, from every appearance, this cave 
had been known to the Indians many ages ago; and had evident- 
ly been used for the same purposes. At the distance of more 
than a mile from the entrance, the exploring party, on their first 
visit, found the roof blackened by smoke, and bundles of half 
burnt canes scattered about. A_ bark mockasin, of curious 
construction, besides several other Indian articles, were found 
among the rubbish. The earth, also, lay piled in heaps, with 
great regularity, as if in preparation for extracting the salt- 
petre. 

Notwithstanding the miserable appearance of the timber on 
these barrens, the soil, to my astonishment, produced the most 
luxuriant fields of corn and wheat I had ever before met with. 
But one great disadvantage is the want of water, for the whole 
running streams, with which the surface of this country has 
evidently once abounded, have been drained off to a great depth, 
and now murmur among these lower regions secluded from the 
day. One forenoon I rode nineteen miles without seeing water; 
while my faithful horse looked round, but in vain, at eyery hol- 
low, with a wishful and languishing eye, for that precious ele- 


ment. These barrens furnished me with excellent sport in 
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shooting grouse, which abound here in great numbers; and in 
the delightful groves that here and there rise majestically from 
these plains, | found many new subjects for my Ornithology. I 
observed all this day, far to the right, a range of high rocky de- 
tached hills, or knobs, as they are called, that skirt the Barrens, 
as if they had been once the boundaries of the great lake that 
formerly covered this vast plain. These, I was told abound with 
stone coal and copperas. I crossed Big Barren river in a ferry 
boat, where it was about one hundred yards wide; and passed a 
small village cailed Bowling Green, near which I rode my horse 
up to the summit of one of these high insulated rocky hills, or. 
knobs, which overlooked an immense circumference of country, 
spreading around bare and leafless, except where the groves 
appeared, in which there is usually water. Fifteen miles from 
this, induced by the novel character of the country, I put up for 
several days, at the house of a pious and worthy presbyterian, 
whence I made excursions, in all directions, through the sur- 
rounding country. Between this and Red river the country hada 
bare and desolate appearance. Caves continued to be numerous; 
and report made some of them places of concealment for the 
dead bodies of certain strangers who had disappeared there. 
One of these lies near the banks of the Red river, and belongs to 
a person of the name of ————,, a man of notorious bad charac- 
ter, and strongly suspected, even by his neighbours, of having 
committed a foul murder of this kind, which was related to me 
with all its minutiz of horrors. As this man’s house stands by 
the road side, I was induced by motives of curtosity to stop and 
iake a peep of him. On my arrival I found two persons in con- 
versation under the piazza, one of whom informed me that he 
was the landlord. He was a dark mulatto, rather above the 
common size, inclining to corpulency, with legs small in pro- 
portion to his size, and walked lame. His countenance bespoke 
a soul capable of deeds of darkness. I had not been three mi- 
nutes in company when he invited the other man, (who I under- 
stood was a traveller) and myself to walk back and see his cave, 
to which I immediately consented. The entrance is in the per- 
pendicular front of a rock, behind the house; has a door with a 
lock and key to it, and was crowded with pots of milk, placed 
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near the running stream. The roof and sides of solid rock, 
were wet and dropping with water. Desiring ———— to walk 
before with the lights, I followed with my hand on my pistol, re- 
connoitering on every side, and listening to his description of its 
length and extent. After examining this horrible vault for forty 
or fifty yards, he declined going any farther, complaining of a 
rheumatism; and I now first perceived that the other person had 
staid behind, and that we two were alone together. Confident in 
my means of selfdefence, whatever mischief the devil might sug- 
gest to him, I fixed my eye steadily on his, and observed to 
him, that he could not be ignorant of the reports circulated 
about the country relative to this cave. “I suppose,” said I, 
“ you know whatI mean?” ‘“ Yes, I understand you,” returned 
he, without appearing the least embarrassed, “ that I killed 
*“ somebody and threw them into’this cave—I can tell you the 
‘* whole beginning of that damned lie,” said he ; and, without mov- 
ing from the spot, he detailed to me a long story, which would 
fill half my letter, to little purpose, and which, with other parti- 
culars, I shall reserve for your amusement when we meet. [ 
asked him why he did not get the cave examined by three or 
four reputable neighbours, whose report might rescue his 
character from the suspicion of having committed so horrid a 
crime. He acknowledged it would be weil enough to do so; 
bu: did not seem to think it worth the trouble; and we returned 
as we advanced, ———— walking before with the lights. Whe: 
ther this man be guilty or not of the transaction laid to his charge 
I know not; but his manners and aspect are such as by no means 
to allay suspicion. , 

After crossing Red river, which is here scarce twenty yards 
broad. I found no more barrens. The timber was large, and the 
woods fast thickening with green leaves. As I entered the state 
of Tennessee the face of the country became hilly, and even 
mountainous. After descending an immense declivity, and 
coursing along the rich valley of Manskers creek, where I again 
met with large flocks of parakeets, I stopt at a small tavern, to 
examine, for three or four days, this part of the country. Here 
I made some interesting additions to my stock of new subjects 
for the Ornithology. On the fourth day I crossed the Cumber- 
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land where it is about two hundred and fifty yards wide, and of 
great depth, bounded as usual with high precipitous banks, and 
reached the town of Nashville, which towers like a fortress above 
the river. Here I have been busily employed these eight days; 
and send you the inclosed package of drawings, the result of 
every moment of leisure and convenience I could obtain. Many 
of the birds are altogether new; and you will find along with 
them every explanation necegsary for your purpose. 

You may rest assured of hearing from me by the first oppor- 
tunity after my arrival at Natchez. In the meantime I receive 
with much pleasure the accounts you give me of the kind in- 
quiries of my friends. To me nothing could be more welcome; 
for whether journeying in this world, or journeying to that which 
is to come, there is something of desoi.tion and despair in the 
idea of being forever forgotten in our absence, by those whom 
we sincerely esteem and regard. 

Iam, with great affection, 
dear sir, 
your obedient servant, 
Avex. WiLsom 
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The Cape, Island of Hayti, Dec. 1805. 


Tue adoption of a constitution appeared to exhibit the govern ‘i 

ment under a more fixed and determinate form, than had bn be- 
fore presented. The rights of the citizen had the semblance of be- 
ing in some measure defined, and the unlimited sway of the despot 
restrained. But indeed these were but appearances. The charter 
of rights has ever been regarded as a dead letter, and although the 
forms prescribed by it, are in most cases pursued, yet the influence 
of power and command is so widely extended, that the humble ci- 
tizen is still obliged to bear 


“ The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contunrely” 
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without the means of redress. I mention this severity in the system 
practised by the great, not to excite-your sympathy for the oppres- 
sion of the feople,for I hold it as one of the most orthodox of our re- 
publican maxims, that a nation who can be so base, as to suffer a few 
intriguing villains to deprive them of theirrights no longer deserve 
the enjoyment of liberty. France and her daughter Hayti, offer two 
conspicuous examples of this degraded state of the popular mind, 
and it may very frossidly be in the farmer, as z¢ zs in the latter, that 
there is too little virtue and spirit among the members of the 
community, to render them cafad/e of being governed by acode of 
laws founded upon the basis of freedom. 

In the month of June or thereabouts, the mulatto general Cler- 
vauzx, who was, during many years of the revolution, a distinguish- 
ed chieftain, and who had been since the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and then was, the next officer in rank to the emperor, under 
the title of “ General in Chief of the army,’? died suddenly at Don- 
don his place of residence, a few leagues from the Cape. After 
his return home one evening froma ride, he was affected by a slight 
indisposition and in consequence thereof sent to the Cape for a phy- 
sicisn. Monsieur J——,a Frenchman, surgeon general of the 
army, : | + aate companion of Christophe, was despatched 
to his relief, and in a very short time, perhaps on the following day, 
returned to announce the death of his patient. The suddenness of 
this event excited considerable suspicion, and the generality of the 
citizens began to “ doubt some foul play,” but not a man dared open- 
ly express his conjectures in relation to the treacherous deed.— 
Information from the individuals of the general’s family, afterwards 
corroborated these opinions, and it was at lengthalmost entirely be- 
lieved, that Clervaux had been poisoned by the orders of Chris- 
tophe. As regards my own opinion, I am disposed to credit the 
account, for in addition to the common whisfered report, I have 
had the testimony of a young man of colour, who was a¢ the 
time, one of the deceased general’s aids-de-camp, and who has so- 
lemnly assured me that this was the fact. 

The causes which in all probability must have led to the per- 
petration of this criminal act, may easily be traced. The govern- 
mentand citizens having been, by the constitution, declared to be 
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professedly back, a decided pre-eminence was given to that colour. 
The nearer a man approached in his complexion, to the standard of 
the state, the more certainly could he calculate upon its protection, 
and hence arose a disposition in the negro, when at variance with a 
mulatto, to vaunt his superiority. ‘The mulatto on the other hand, 
notwithstanding that his hatred of the French is equally ferocious 
With that of the black, assumes‘a degree of pride upon his descent 
from a white parent. He has been born and bred in a different 
sphere of life, generally from that of the negro, accustomed to pre- 
judices in regard to difference of colour, and habituated to assume 
in his deportment to the black, the same grade of superiority, which 
the white has exhibited towards 47m. Under these circumstances, 
the mulatto by no means considers his dignity to be advanced by the. 
appellation of d/ack, but rather views it asa stigma of disgrace up- 
on his rank. A perfect knowledge of the prevalence of this senti- 
ment, daily increases the jealousy between the two parties, which 
has been for some time progressing, and gradually produces a dis- 
trust of the mulattoes. Upon this general exposition of the feelings 
of both, it will not be difficult to imagine, Pay a negro possessed of 
unbounded ambition, combined with the cruelty of a savage should 
conspire the destruction of a mudatto officer who held a superior 
grade of command. 

There is another circumstance also which may have had some 
remote influence in the suggestion of this traitorous plot. It ap- 
pears that in the year 1802 when Dessalines, Christophe and Cler- 
vaux, held commissions as generals under the French republic, and 
immediately preceding their final revolt, there was amisunderstand- ' 
ing between the two latter, from what cause I know not, which 
suspended for a time all friendly intercourse. It is by no’ meahs 
improbable, that this ancient feud may have left in the breast of 
Christophe a latent spark of animosity, which had never been en- 
tirely extinguished, and which the increasing jealousy of colour 
may have fanned into a flame. 

Although Clervaux as above stated, had since the establish- 
ment of the government borne the title of “ General in Chief,” 
yet he had had very little to do with the management of the na- 
tional concerns. In the Journal of the campaign against the city | 
of St. Domingo, you may have observed, that he marched there 
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with Christophe as second in grade, when in reality he was enti- 


tled by his rank to the chief command. This was a virtual dimi- 
nution of his power, though he had not been deprived of his title 
and may perhaps have been intended by the emperour, as one 
step towards his removal. But the aspiring and restless ambi- 
tion of Christophe, not satisfied with the exercise of the power 
without the honours of the office, anticipated the views of his au- 
gust sovereign. 

Shortly after this transaction, Christophe was summoned to 
the seat of government by the emperour. This order being un- 
accompanied by any explanation relative to its object, produced 
in the mind of his excellency, some hesitation as to the safety of 
complying with it.. He did not know in what light his majesty 
had regarded the death of Clervaux, and being suspicious of 
some unfair intentions, he for some time delayed to obey the 
mandate. At length however, he thought it prudent to hazard 
a visit in preference to incurring the displeasure of his master, 
and accordingly waited upon him at his imperial palace. What 
was the nature of the @nference, was not known beyond the cabi- 
net, but the result was, that immediately after its close, it was 
given out among the Aigher circles, that his excellency was to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the death of the general in 
chief. 

I have it in view, in the course of my narration, when the 
death of any distinguished chief is recorded, to give you some 
biographical sketches by which you may form an opinion of his 
person and character. The one now spoken of being the first, 
since the organization of the government, who has paid the debt 
of nature, I shall commence with him. 

Clervaux was a free man of colour, of the grade properly 
termed mulatto, and a creole of the island, having been born at 
the Mole. He was bred to the occupation of a taylor, and in that 
capacity travelled occasionally from one part of the island to ano- 
ther, and was well known as such, at the Cape. At a very early 
stage of the revolution, he took a decided part with the blacks 
and people of colour, and entered into the army, either as a pri- 
vate or in some suba]tern office, By degrees he advanced in 
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promotion to the office of commandant de la filace at the Mole 
under the administration of Touissaint, and was afterwards by that 
officer, who was then governor general of the island under the 
French republic, promoted to the rank of brigadier-general, and 
stationed in command at the town of St. Jago in the Spanish part. 
Clervaux, it is said, was exceedingly attached to the person and 
interests of Touissaint, and in all his actions manifested the sin- 
cerest loyalty. In the beginning of the year 1802 the French ar- 
my under Le Clerc, which had been sent out by the first con- 
sul, to dispossess this black chief of his government, had effect- 
ed partial landings at various places on the coast. The sudden- 
ness of their appearance, and the uncertainty whether their views 
were hostile or friendly, prevented the adoption of any general 
system of conduct towards them, on the part of the native chiefs. 
Some were disposed to think favourably of their objects, and to 
receive them with open arms, whilst others, better acquainted 
withthe feelings of their former masters, were resolyed to oppose 
them by force. Among the former was Clervaux, who, being still 
at St. Jago, submitted without hesitation, and with his troops, was 
received into the service of the French and retained in his rank. 
Touissaint, and Dessalines and Christophe, on the contrary, pla- 
ced themselves in open hostilities against the captain general, 
and by him were proscribed. A war in consequence was soon 
commenced, and supported for a few months, during the princi- 
pal part of which time, Clervaux, whose knowledge of the coun- 
try, talents and influence, were considered as of some importance 
to the French cause, was stationed on the lines Haut-du-cap, 
a'short distance from Cape-Francois with a ma of eighteen 
hundred men, where he fought in repeated battles, at the head of 
his own, against the troops of his former commander in chief.— 
This short warfare was concluded by the submission of the black 
chiefs who headed the revolt, with all their forces, to the French 
arms. 

During this armistice, the black and mulatto generals, (whose 
ranks were preserved to them), were received by the French of- 
ficers with every appearance of the most unfeigned friendship. 
Every species of art and dissimulation was resorted to, for the 

purpose of gaining their confidence, and every device of flattery 
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practised, to assure them of their fraternal attachment. This 
system of deception had a vast influence upon the minds ofall ex- 
cept Dessalines. That man, whose interesting biography I will 
give you on a future occasion, has always exhibited an astonish- 
ing degree of prudence and foresight, and was by no means du- 
ped by this external show. He had sense enough to know, 
that the interests of a revolted slave and those of his lawful pro- 
prietor could never be reconciled but by the submission of the 
former to his ancient state. He was convinced that the colonial 
prejudices between blacks and whites, had been so deeply rooted 
in the breasts of both, that no cordiality could ever.exist among 
them, and he therefore considered this course of conduct, as a 
scheme to entrap himself and his comrades. Clervaux on the 
other hand, whose disposition was frank and unsuspecting, re- 
garded the protestations of the French, as the dictates of since- 
rity. He entered very completely into their interests, and mani- 
fested for them the same degree of fidelity which he had display- 
ed towards his former commander. 

This state of repose did not long continue. Touissaint, who 
had retired upon a plantation in the neighbourhood of Gonaives, 
was charged with plotting against the safety of the colony, was 
seized and transported to France. Such treacherous conduct to 
their former commander in chief, could not but have been re- 
marked by the black generals, as an unfavourable specimen of 
the good faith of their Gallic friends, and tended very much to 
produce in their minds a suspicion, that a similar treatment was 
meditated for them all, when occasion should offer. Fear how- 
ever, of not me€éting with an extensive co-operation, prevented 
them from immediately raising the standard of rebellion, and 
compelled them longer to remain in their state of submission. 
At length however, the secret intentions of the French being 
too plainly manifested by an order for the disarming the cultiva- 
tors, it was in vain longerto temporise. Dessalines first propo- 
sed a revolt to Christophe, who at once entered into his views, 
and they then proceeded to the quarters of Clervaux, who was 
stationed at Haut-du-cap, to sound him upon the subject. This 
visit took place at the time when Clervaux and Christophe, as 


above noticed, were at variance; and when thev were together, 
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Dessalines thus addressed them. “ The time for disunion is pas- 
sed, and it is against the whites alone we should show our res 
sentment; as for me, it is my determination to die their most 
ernel enemy ; imitate me, or you are lost.’’ He then advised the 
mulatto chief of what he considered as their inevitable fate if 
they did not unite in the determination to revolt, and concluded 
by admonishing him, not to march his troops into the Cape, as 
he had been ordered. Clervaux would not listen to this pru- 
dent counsel, but, faithful tothe cause he had embraced, obey- 
ed his orders and marched his men into town. Buthe soon re- 
pented of his folly. He perceived by the movements of the 
French soldiers, that some plot was laid for his destruction, and 
indeed it is said that one of the French generals gave him a se- 
cret intimation of his danger. Having left his wife and some 
furniture at Haut-du-cap, he obtained permission to leave town 
for the purpose of bringing them in, and under this pretence, 
made his escape. That very night, between three and four 
hundred of his treops, who were principally black, were drown- 
ed in the harbour, and some ofthe rest were sold for slaves and 
transported immediately toCuba. This account I have from a 
gentleman who was on the spot at the time, who was a witness to 
these transactions, and who has since seen some of the slaves in 
Cuba. The Haytien account declares that the whole demi-bri- 
gade was drowned, but this impression might have been produ- 
ced from the circumstance of their never having afterwards 
heard of those who were sold. 

Clervaux immediately joined Dessalines and Christophe, be- ‘| 
came reconciled tothe latter, and took an important part in the 
hostile operations which then re-commenced. As a general of 
division, to which rank he had about this time been promoted, 
he was one of the leaders during the siege of the Cape in No- 
vember 1803, and in one battle hada very narrow escape from 
a piece of langrage which carried away one of his epaulets. At 
the evacuation ofthe Cape, by the French, which was the result 
of this siege, he entered with the conquering army, and as soon 
as the affairs of the government had become in some degree set- 
tled, he retired to a plantation, and there continued until the ex- 
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pedition against the city of St. Domingo called again for his 
services. : 

Clervaux at the time of his death was between forty and five 
and forty years of age. His height was’about six feet, his per- 
son well made, and his deportment majestic. His education was 
necessarily circumscribed from the nature of his early avoca- 
tions, and extended no further than the simple knowledge to 
read and write. His disposition was mild, generous, and hu- 
mane, his manners accomplished and commanding, and his affa- 
bility so extreme as to remove all restraint in his company. In 
his dress he was something of the fetit maitre, he was in some 
degree vain of his consequence, and at times exhibited a consi- 
derable share of Aauteur. But with these foibles he was just, 
which is a character can scarcely be applied to any other Hay- 
tien chief, and upon the various occasions where the whites were 
devoted to massacre and destruction, he used all his exertions 
to befriend them. I have conversed with several Frenchmen 
who were acquainted with this officer, and they all unite in the 
testimony that he wasa good man. In his character asa soldier, 
he was foremost among the brave, and in private life he was sin- 
cere in his professions. Upon the whole it may be said of this 
man, that he was the best friend the whites had among the 
chiefs of the island, and the one who would have caused them 
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the least distress. 

I am thus particular in portraying the merits of this gene- 
ral, because I fear I shall seldom have a similar opportunity of 
describing so great and good a character. Most of the distin- 
guished personages, whose biography I shall hereafter attempt 
will he found to bear so powerful a contrast to this sketch, that 
their vice and deformity will more readily appear. 

On the 25th of July following, the emperor made his appoint- 
ments of officérs under the constitution, and as some of these 
important characters may, at a future day, make a figure in the 
_history of the island, I shall acquaint you with their names and 

ranks. In addition to this, as the influence of these generals 
may be presumed to be most extensive in the immediate vicini- 
ty of their departments, and as a knowledge of their geogra- 
phical distribution may be desirable in cases of intestine com- 
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motion, I will annex, to the name of each officer, that of his 
place of res‘dence, so that by casting your eye over the map, you 
may readily see the neighbourhood, in which he holds his com- 
mand. 

Henry Christofthe, general of division, was promoted to the 


? residence 


grade of “ General in Chief of the army of Hayti:’ 
at the Cape. 

Paul Romain, a brigadier general, to the grade of general 
of division, commanding the first division of the north, residence 
at Limbe. 

Frangois Cafoix, a brigadier to the same grade to command 
the second division of the north, residence at the Cape. 

Louis Gabart, a general of division to the command of the 
first division of the west, the chief place of the empire, residence 


at St. Marks. 
Alexander Petion, a general of division, to the command of 


the second division of the west, residence at Port-au-Prince. 

Nicholas Geffrard, a general of division to the command of 
the first division of the south, residence at Aux Cayes. 

Jean Louis Frangois, a brigadier, to the grade of general of 
division, commanding the second division of the south, residence 
at L’Anse-a-vaux. 

André Vernet, a general of division, was appointed minister 
of finances and of the interior. 

Etienne-Elie-Gerin, a brigadier, was promoted to the rank 
of general of division, and appointed minister of war, and of the 
marine. 

Juste Chanlatte, who had for some time been; secretary of 
state, under the title of “Secretary General,’ was continued in 
his station. The last three resided at the city of Dessalines, 
the seat of government. 

When I inform you, that of the foregoing officers, those mark- 
ed in italics are negroes, and the rest men of colour, you will 
easily perceive the preponderance which the former hold in the 
military department of the government. 

Thus was every thing arranged for a permanent support of 
the Empire. A strong unanimity appeared to exist among the 
grand dignitaries, and a disposition to support, with their united 
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powers, the interests of their sovereign, Jacques the Great. All 
ideas of external conquest were completely abandoned, and as 
the war in Europe, was not likely soon to terminate so as to af- 
ford an opportunity for another French invasion, time was found 
forthe encouragement of agriculture and commerce. The for- 
tifications in the mountains had not yet been entirely finished, 
but were rapidly progressing, and much of the attention of the 





chiefs, was engaged in their completion. 

In this state of things did I find the island on my arrival last 
month, and having thus far brought down the history of events 
from the epoch of my former visit, I shall resume my narration 
of those subjects which come more immediately within my no- 
tice. R. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


HUME AND ROBERTSON COMPARED. 


Mr. O.pscHooL, 
In your Port Folio for June last, I observed a comparison 


drawn between the accounts given by Hume and Robertson, of 
the sack of Rome by Bourbon, much to the disadvantage of the 
former historian.—If critics would be content to express their 
opinions with moderation, and avoid extravagance both of cen- 
sure and praise, the nature of taste affords such a range for pe- 
culiar modes of thinking, that an ample indulgence of opinion 
might be taken without danger. The question on the general 
comparative merits of these celebrated historians is gone to rest, 
although for a time it excited much agitation and interest in the 
world of letters. The general superiority of Hume over his ri- 
val is settled into a tranquil undisturbed sentiment, without any 
detraction from the genius and talents of Robertson. 

The two passages selected for comparison in the Port Folio, 
are both so unexceptionable and fine, that a man might have 
preferred either or neither, without the hazard of heresy or ab- 
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surdity—But when we are told that Hume’s description neither 








requires nor awakens any energy of expression or vivacity of tone 
in reciting it; that the narration is “tame and uninteresting,” 
one is led to a more particular inquiry into the justice of the 
criticism—I have scanned the two passages with attention, and 
cannot hesitate to say, that if Robertson has more vivacity in 
his narration, Hume has more energy—Robertson’s description 
has less originality of thought, figure and expression; dealing 
more in the common terms and images for similar events.— 
Speaking of the effect of the fall of Bourbon upon his soldiers, 
Hume says, they were “rather enraged than discouraged by his 
death,”’—Robertson gives the same idea with more words, but 
less discrimination and force.— Instead of being disheart- 
ened by the loss, it animated them with new valour.’’—Now the 
feeling excited by the loss of a favourite commander, is rather 
of rage and revenge, than of valour.—The conduct of the con- 
querors, is described by Hume in a sentence full of fine reflection 
and strong expression.—* This renowned city, exjosed by her 
renown alone to so many calamities, never endured in any age, 
even from the barbarians, by whom she was often subdued, such 
indignities as she was now constrained to suffer.” —In a preceding 
sentence he tells us, the soldiers, “ entering the city, sword in 
hand, exercised all those brutalities which may be expected 
from ferocity excited by resistance, and from insolence which 
takes place when that resistance is no more.’’—Look then to his 
description of virgins violated in the arms of their parents, and 
on the altars to which they had fled for protection; of the tor- 
tures inflicted upon aged prelates, for the discovery of their sa- 
cred treasures, and if it be found tame and uninteresting, it must 
be to nerves differently organized from mine. 

Is not the very first sentence of Robertson, deficient of ele- 
gance both of construction and expression? “ Bourbon’s troops, 
notwithstanding all their valour ;” Here is along, painful and 
unnecessary parenthesis, for we know, without this parentheti- 
cal information, that whatever happened to Bourbon’s troops, 


did happen notwithstanding their valour—But what did happen? 


they “gained no ground, and even began to give way.’”—Here 
are two as common and vulgar phrases as are to be found in 
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any gazette account of a battle, and, lest they should not be mean 
enough, they are linked together by that paltry “ even.”—Bour- 
bon’s throwing himself from his horse, leading and encourag~ 
ing his men, and mounting the wall, is indeed full of animation, 
but not very new—I do not see the necessity of marking with so 
much exactness the place of the wound—To have said it was 
mortal was enough for the historian; the surgeon might require 
more particulars of its nature, its length, depth and position ; 
which precision would have been also necessary in an indictment 
against the man who shot the gun, as appears by a Virginia case 
lately published in our newspapers—Robertson then proceeds 
with his favourite even. “It is impossible to describe or even ima- 
gine the misery,” &c. It would have given the whole force of 
his idea to have said, it is impossible to imagine, &c. I have, 





however, no desire to depreciate this excellent historian, or to 
treat him disrespectfully, although I think his style is frequent- 
ly too florid ard diffuse for a recorder of facts, and sometimes 
wanting in energy and precision.—The rest of the extract intro- 
duced in the Port Folio, is worthy of all commendation. 

Without making invidious and unnecessary comparisons, per- 
mit me to direct the attention of your readers, to Gibbon’s ac- 
count of the siege of Rome, by the Goths in 537, and its defence 
by Belisarius.—I would make a fuil extract of it, but it would be 
too long—-you will indulge me in transcribing a part—Belisarius 
was, by the misconduct of some of his troops, suddenly surround- 
ed with a small party of horse, by the innumerable squadrons of 
the barbarians—After a most animated account of the assault 
made upon his little band, and of the particular efforts used to 
destroy him by pointing out the horse on which he rode, the 
historian proceeds.“ The Roman general was strong, active, 
and dexterous: on every side he discharged his weighty and 
mortal strokes ; his faithful guards imitated his valour, and de- 
fended his person; and the Goths, after the loss ofa thousand men, 
fled before the arms of a hero.—They were rashly pursued to 
their camp; and the Romans, oppressed by multitudes, made a 
grradual, and at length a precipitate retreat to the gates of the 
city: the gates were shut against the fugitives; and the public 
terror was increased, by the report, that Belisarius was slain—his 
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countenance was indeed disfigured by sweat, dust, and blood ; 
his voice was hoarse, his strength was almost exhausted ; but his 
unconquerable spirit still remained ; he imparted that spirit to 
his desponding companions ; and their last desperate charge was 
felt by the flying barbarians, as if a new army, vigorous and en- 
tire, had been poured from the city—The Flaminian gate was 
thrown open to areal triumph.”—The description of the first 








general assault made upon the city, begins in a fine style, uniting 
historical truth with the exploits and passions of chivalry—“ On 
the morning of the nineteenth day a general attack was made 
from the Prenestine gate to the Vatican: seven Gothic columns, 
with their military engines, advanced to the assault, and the Ro- 
mans who linéd the ramparts, listened with doubt and anxiety to 
the cheerful assurances of their commander. As soon as the ene- 
my approached the ditch, Belisarius himself drew the first ar- 
row, and such was his strength and dexterity, that he transfixed 
the foremost of the barbarian leaders—a shout of applause and 
victory was reechoed along the wall—He drew a second arrow, 
and the stroke was followed with the same success and the same 
acclamation.”——-The whole account of this memorable siege is 
glowing, yet not fanciful; and brings us into the scene of action 
with all the anxieties and passions of those engaged in it, with- 
out the tediousness of minute detail. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


* Sparsa Colligo.” 
Mr. OLpscHooL, 

WE are always delighted with the productions of Sterne. 
As a moralist it is impossible to censure him—as a wit to read 
him with indifference—or as a writer of feeling and sentiment, 
to peruse his pages without many a tear. The whole history of 
composition contains no nobler passage than the record of a sim- 
ple exclamation. Hard must be the heart that does not soften 
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with regret, when the accusing spirit flies up to heaven’s chan- 
cery with the oath—ill-accustomed to the blush of sensibility, 
the cheek that does not crimson with the messenger, in relating 
the solitary crime—and marble is the soul, that does not glow 
with rapture, when the tear of celestial pity washes out the stain 
forever. No tints of fancy could heighten the colouring of the 
honest corporal, when he laments an early victim to the tomb; 
nor could all the efforts of poetry or eloquence, half so well en-. 
noble the theme. But the same feeling soul that could set the 
table in a roar, or call forth the warmest tear of sensibility, ex- 
celled not less in the powers of argument, and the poignan- 
cy of satire. With this author before him, a critic should be 
cautious lest he cant with the time server of nobility, or like him, 





consult the dial rather than the heart. 

Criticism cannot be controlled by formal rules—for it is 
founded in nature, which is anterior to every rule; and as nature 
and the principles of taste affect different minds with various 
emotions, the system that would explain the feelings of one 
heart, or measure the applause of one judgment, might vary 
widely from every other. When the purest dictates of nature, 
however are taken for a guide, and when her impulses are nei- 
ther shackled by artificial rules, nor swelled with affected sen- 
sibility, the conclusions that are drawn, will be closely analo- 
gous. Men of the world may have blunted the acuteness of 
feeling by familiarity with concealment, and a habitual display 
of unreal delicacy, but still, they cannot destroy the existence of 
sensibility, though they curb its ardor. They do not eradicate 
the plant, though they withhold tke necessary nourishment, 
and suffer it to languish by repressing the exuberance of its 
growth. 

Let the principles of taste then vary as they will in degree, from 
the heart that can be affected only by the loss of the most en- 
deared and closely connected object of its affections, to the ti- 
mid tender soul, that sinks at the dissolution of the feeblest tie, 
still in kind, they are the same: and if one glows with enthusi- 
asm in a noble cause, while the other enters coldly into the 
most enrapturing pursuits, yet the same moral power moves 
them both, and it varies in each, only as the common lever falls 
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below the same mechanic influence, which would have enabled 
the philosopher to move the earth. No man is all virtue or all 
vice. The savage who could riot in the tortures of his van- 
quished foe, or feast upon his yet quivering limbs, would have 
died in defending the rights of hospitality, or protecting an un- 
fortunate friend. It is well known that the nations and indi- 





viduals who are boldest in iniquity, who would defraud the or- 
phan of his portion, and the widow of her few possessions, often 
lavish treasures for the furtherance of a religion whose princi- 
ples they have perpetually violated. So it is in matters of judg- 
ment, observations made under disadvantageous circumstances, 
will be affected by the medium through which they pass, and 
the critic whose view is impeded by passion or prejudice, will 
judge as ill of the merits of a performance, as he who attempts 
to discriminate the minutest shades of painting through the re- 
fracting density of coloured glass. Yet as all men are more or 
less able to feel, they are, in proportion better or worse calcula- 
ted to judge; and as the motives to do good, or avoid evil, in- 
fluence with greater violence some minds than others—so the 
perceptions of taste approach nearer to accuracy in the refined 
and sensible, than in the vulgar and uneducated. 

Hence criticism has not inaptly been termed an arf. Not 
that a critic like a mathematician or grammarian can be creat- 
ed by study, but that like an orator, the exuberances of his fancy 
may be pruned—the acuteness of his perception may be sharpen- 
ed, fecling may be improved by exercise, and judgment may be 
matured by the frequent contemplation of the noblest models, 
and, according to an eloquent writer on the subject, that the 
streams of nature may be conducted into the channels where 


they are destined to flow. 
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THE DRAMA—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue stage is an important coadjutor in the refinement of 
manners and the improvement of taste. It has for ages beena 
fashionable amusement, as well as a useful school to all classes 
of society. By its lively delineation of real life, kings have been 
arrested in their path of luxury, and directed to a higher and a 
holier way; the rudest intellect has been insensibly forced to 
Jearn—Virtue has been strengthened and confirmed in her re- 
solutions—and guilty creatures, with their hearts subdued by 
the cunning of the scene, have, it is said, froclaim’d their ma- 
lefactions. Dramatic representations have therefore been cul- 
tivated and admired, wherever Science has extended her influ- 
ence, or the Arts diffused their utility. Ifthe drama has tend- 
ed to polish the manners, to improve the understanding, and 
to ameliorate the heart, the votaries of fashion, of learning, and 
of benevolence, will surely contribute their united efforts to 
its support and embellishment. The theatre thus becomes the 
resort not merely of the wise but the elegant. Waucle the se- 
verer critic reproves every violation of his rules, the smiles of 
Beauty will add a fascination to what before was entitled to 
esteem. 

These remarks are made with a view to the renewed ef- 
forts contemplated for the advancement of the PHILADELPHIA 
STAGE. The management, already highly respectable, has 
gained an invaluable acquisition in the talents, taste, and worth 
of Mr. Woop, who has been long and deservedly a favourite 
upon our boards. The moment is therefore, propitious to im- 
provement. At such a period the public expect a reformation 
of abuses which accident has created and time matured, and 
which strenuous efforts aided by such an opportunity, can alone 
remove. It is like a new dynasty in the history of a nation, 
where the people will submit to ten-fold greater hardships if 
inflicted by their new masters than they would have borne from 
the old. 

No audience can be more liberal than that of Philadelphia, 
and at the same time, none on this side of the Atlantic is bet- 
ter calculated to judge: so that while errors are plainly per- 
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ceived, a partial indulgence is generally extended towards those 
who commit them. But a perpetual recurtence of. the same 
faults must weary patience, and incur reproof. Some of these 
we shall now exhibit, trusting that to be corrected they need 
only be named. 

It has been too much the practice on our boardsy in imita- 
tion perhaps of old, but certainly not of estimable examples, te 
appropriate particular parts to particular individuals, and in- 








deed to invest a performer with a whole line of characters. ~ 


These characters thus become, as it were, his prgrogative, and 
he maintains his possession, with a tenacity often Mighly detri- 
mental to the reputation of the company and the interests of 
the manager: for a respectable actor thas excluded from a part 
in which he is calculated to shine, is either omitted im the cast 
altogether, or forced into a station far below that to which his 
merits entitle him. 

Among the hallooings of the gallery, and the titterings of 
the ladies of the’ upper boxes, and the flusterings of the lobby 
knights, to say nothing of the scene shifters’ whistle, and the 
dancing of cities and oceans over their boards, it is not to be ex- 
pected that we should compietely realize the story of the drama. 
Partridge himself, although he thought any man would have be- 
haved just so on seeing a ghost, yet was not perfectly persuad- 
ed that it was a true raw-head and bloody-bones. At the same 
time the illusion should be aided as much as circumstance will 
permit, and every obstacle should be removed that can be ef- 
fected by industry or art. It is therefore unpardonable that 
such dreadful incongruities in dress should sometimes amaze 
the view with a confusion of time and place, rank and fashion. 
An Egyptian Lysimachus, will sometimes contend with a Spanish 


Hephestion, and the attendants of Cleopatra will often march | 


in corduroy pantaloons and cossack boots. We have seen a 
murderer of Cesar, without a change, become a grandee of 
Spain, or an English baron. It appears sufficient if the con- 
sistent actor can only get into what he considers the odden time, 
where he thinks his grandfather’s smallclothes are of the true 


classic cut, and that the same manners and habits will suit — 


the climates of Greece and Italy—the period of the Trojan wart 
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and the reign of queen Elizabeth. The liberality of the ma- 
hager we are confident provides against this evil, and the at- 
tention of the full grown player should be at least commensu- 
rate to it. To this subject Mr. Kemble has devoted infinite 
attention, and for the improvement he has effected, merits 
scarcely less applause than for his able delineation of character. 

While, however, we recommend a laudable imitation of the 
excellencies of the London stage, we would by no means have 
its vices copied too. Now, however great an actor Mr. Cooke, 
the toper, may be, we are disposed to think Mr. Cooke, a tem- 
perate man} would be much better. But in pursuance of his 
great example, some of our friends often fall into what he calls 
his o/d complaint, without talents to extenuate the offence. This 
is not confined to actors of the lowest grade, with some of 
whom we take it to be, “ the custom always of an afternoon,” 
but on some occasions infects even royalty itself. The gods 
have sometimes, it is said, sipped nectar until they were half 
seas over, and monarchs have in their frolics imbibed “ pota- 
tions pottle deep,’”” but an actor intoxicated is a monster so in- 
sulting, and so much calculated to disgust, as to be absolutely 
unworthy of pity or pardon. 

But it is not of less importance that a reformation of abuses 
should take place in the theatre generadly, than that it should 
be exhibited on the stage: for while the players owe duties to 
the public, there are correlative duties, which should be no less 
carefully observed towards them. The decent part of the au- 
dience are perpetually insulted by the intrusion of certain cha- 
racters among them, less pure than snow. These Paphian 
priestesses not only offend by their association, but often in- 
terrupt the performance, “ when some necessary question of 
the play is to be considered.” The fault, however, is not so 
much with them, as with those who, by their attention, en- 
courage and invite them. Neglect and disapprobation, defeat- 
ing the object of their visits, would prevent a recurrence of 


these impropricties—for 


Vice is a monster of such horrid mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen. 
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Another practice, totally inconsistent with the decency of 
the place, is the almost suffocating diffusion of cigarr smoke, to 
the infinite annoyance of comfort and cleanliness. The coffee- 
room is sometimes a perfect smoke house, to the exclusion of 
all who are accustomed to inhale a pure atmosphere. Should 
it not be the duty of the keeper of the room to abolish this sin 
against decorum, for his own sake, as well as for the public 
rood ? 

We cannot avoid congratulating the audience on the merit 
of the managers as actors merely: a stock of talent is thus in- 
corporated as it were into the boards of the theatre, and we are 
always confident that the best parts in most pieces will be well 
sustained. It is to be hoped that the arduous duties of di- 
recting the conduct of others will not prevent them from ap- 
pearing themselves, as usual, on the stage. It must be ad- 
mitted, that too great a cheapness will render the greatest 
merit in some measure unattractive. We are far from wish- 
lig that either of these gentlemen should prostitute their ta- 
lents to parts beneath them, any more than that they should 
avoid characters in which they are so well calculated to excel. 

In most places the theatre constitutes a kind of warehouse 
where the commodities of beauty and elegance are displayed 
at a single view to the best advantage: that with us, the mana- 
gers have heretofore appeared resolved to direct our whole at- 
tention to the stage, for so Tartarean has been the darkness 
of the front of the house, at all seasons, that conscience has 
often induced us to cry out like Polonius, for “ lights! lights! 
lights!” The ventilator will undoubtedly diminish this defect, 
but illumination must be increased, or neAUTY will be content 
no longer to blush unseen. ¢ 

To the taste of Mr. Robbins we commit the decorations, 
believing that he will agree with us in saying, that however 
well green hangings may suit the despair of Calista or even 


Othello’s jealousy, they are but sorry emblems of the comic 
Muse. 
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CORRESPONDENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
LETTER FROM DOCTOR BARTON TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


We are anxious to preserve the following letter, as well from the impor- 
tance of its contents, as from respect for the writer, who so honourably and 
usefully devotes his learned industry to illustrate the natural history of our 
country. With regard to the character of these extraordinary remains, on 
which the distinguished naturalists differ in opinion, we are neither prepared 
nor competent to decide. But the extinction of an entire race of beings, an- 
nihilated from the continent of which they were once the masters, and known 
only by scattered fragments and the tradition of their ravages, is a subject of 
powerful and commanding interest. Such inquiries do more than enlarge 
the sphere of science—they supply to morality many of its most impressive 
lessons—and to religion some of its sublimest contemplations. 


Letter from Doctor Benjamin Smith Barton to Mr. Jefferson, 
dated Blue Ridge, vicinity of Paris, Virginia, July 13, 1810. 


Dear Sir, 

As you take much interest in the knowledge of every thing 
relative to the American mammoth, and other similar animals, I 
am persuaded that you will be glad to learn, that I have recently 
received from St. Petersburgh in Russia, some fine large drawings 
of the great Asiatic mammoth, whose skeleton, together with some 
portions of the skin and muscular parts, has lately been discovered- 
in a state of excellent preservation, under vast masses of ice, near 
the mouth of the river Lena, in latitude 72° North. Forthis, to me, 
inestimable present, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Tilesius, 
an eminent naturalist, by whom the drawings were made, and who 
has, at the same time, favoured me with some important manuseript 
observations concerniigy the animal. 

I need not ggll you, that this Asiatic mammoth Is specifically dis- 
tinct from the great mammoth of North America: that whose 
boneg have been discovered in so many parts of our continent, and 
that of which Mr. Peale has mounted the skeleton, in his museum. 
The two animals are specifically distinct, though Iam very far 
from thinking them generically so. But the Asiatic mammoth 


has, at some former period, becn a native of America, as well as of 
Asia and of Europe. The grinding teeth, the incisors, (or tusks) 
and other bones of this animal, have been discovered in several dif- 
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ferent parts of the United States, &c. as in Pennsylvania, in the 
river Susquehanna, a branch of which I have elsewhere shown, re- 
ceives its name of “ Chemung” from the incisors of one of these 
huge animals. Similiar remains have been discovered in the coun- 
ty of Wythe, in this state ; in the same muriatic lick along with the 
remains of the other mammoth, or what I will call, for the present, 
the Ohio mammoth: in South Carolina in digging the Santee ca- 
nal; in Kentucky, and doubtless, in many other places, some of 
which I could mention. I had long su-pected, and even asserted, 
that the mammoth of the Chemung was the same as that of Sibe- 
ria; and this matter is now put beyond all doubt by the drawings 
and information communicated to me by Mr. Tilesius. 

At least one species of elephant, therefore (for it is by all natural- 
ists allowed, that the Asiatic mammoth was a legitimate species of 
elephas) has been a native both of the old and new world. I am 
inclined however, to think, that the species has never been so com- 
mon in America as in Asia, from whence, therefore, I venture to 
conjecture, that the stock originally proceeded. _ It is too soon, 
however, in the more cautious and sober discussions of natural his- 
tory, to press forward such conjectures as these. | We have just 
begun the study of the natural history of our country. Future re- 
searches and discoveries may render it at least highly probable, that 
the Asiatic mammoth, as we now call it, was once as common in 
North America as in any part of the old world. Permit me to add, 
that I am daily put in the possession of facts which prove that our 
continent and Asi have had, and still continue to have, in common, 
many species of animals and vegetables, in a// essential points the 
same. 

Mr. Tilesius’s drawings are of great importance to me ; and they 
came, unasked and even unlooked for, almost at the very time that 
I was busily occupied in superintending a drawing of the skeleton 
in the museum, and in putting together my materials, the fruit of 
many years research, concerning the Ohio animal. The two ani- 
mals, it is true, are very different from each other; but they have, 
nevertheless, great and interesting affinities toeach other. The 
affinities are such, that I cannot consent to consider the American 
animal as any thing but @ species of eleghant. I know, indeed, that 
Mr. Cuvier is now of opinion, that the Ohio bones bespeak an animal 
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generically different from the elephant. But although thisnatural- 
ist’s authority is deservedly high, and of great weight, I am dis- 

posed to adhere to my own opinion, and to consider the Ohio mam- 
moth as belonging to the same genus, or family, as the two or three 
still existing species of elephant, and as the great extinct mammoth 
of the North of Asia and of Europe; the elephas primigenius of 
Blumenbach ; or, as we in America may name it, to distinguish it 
from the Ohio elephant, the “ Chemung mammoth.” 

Although in the general form of the molares, or grinders, there 
is a much greater affinity between the Asiatic mammoth and the ex- 
isting Asiatic elephant, than there is between either of these latter 
animals and the Ohio mammoth, yet there are several other cha- 
racters in which the resemblance is much closer between the Ohio 
animal and the extinct Asiatic mammoth, than between this latter 
and the living elephant of Asia. I shall only, at present, mention 
one of these characters ; that of the incisors, or defences, which we 
call tusks. These in the Ohio mammoth and in the elephas pri- 
migenius, or Chemung mammoth, are indeed, very similar, both 
in their relative proportion to the general mass of the skeleton of 
the two animals, and in their degrees of curvature. 

On the other hand, the Ohio mammoth and the living Asiatic 
elephant seem to have been more nearly allied to each other, in the 
form of their feet, than were the latter animal and the extinct Asiatic 
mammoth: z.e. the Chemung mammoth. When Mr. Tilesius 
shall publish his history and drawings of the elephas primigenius, 
and when the history of the elephas mastodontus shall be completed, 
every intelligent and candid naturalist will be forcibly struck with 
the circumstances which I have mentioned: and I flatter myself, 
that some of the most learned of these naturalists, and among others 
my candid and liberal friend Tilesius, will not refuse their assent to 
my opinicn, that tae mammoth of the Ohio has been a true species 
of elephant. 

Mr. Tilesius’s drawings are important to me in another point of 
view. They plainly show, I think, what has been the natural di- 
rection of the incisors in the head of the Ohio mammoth. Indeed, 


previously to the receipt of these drawings, I had satisfied my mind 
as to this point, from the information which I had received from an 
intelligent correspondent, who had had an opportunity of seeing the 
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incisors still occupying their original position in the head of a mam- 
moth, which was discovered a few years since, in one of our westerm 
muriatic licks, or salines. 

As to the form of the grinders, and the disposition of the vitrious 
body, or enamel, upon and through them, I grant that it is very dif- 
ferent in the Ohio mammoth, and in the extinct as well as existing 
elephants of the old world. But if this difference be of sufficient 
importance to constitute a difference of genus between the Ameri- 
can and Asiatic animals, then we must proceed consistently to 
break up several of the long established genera of mammalia, sub- 
dividing each genus into at least two distinct genera. I may men- 
tion the genus Marmot, to which belongs our ground hog, or 
monack, as illustrative of this idea. I shall call the Ohio mam- 
moth, Elephas Mastodontus. It is the Elephas Americanus of Mr. 
Blumenbach. 

I have nearly prepared, and shal! shortly present to our Philoso- 
phical Society, an extensive memoir on the extinction of the spe- 
cies of mammalia. This memoir will necessarily contain much 
matter merely of a speculative nature; but I flatter myself that it 
will also contain some interesting, and hitherto unnoticed facts. 

I shall be much gratified if this letter, written among the moun- 
tains of your state, at a distance from my books and papers, afford 
you any amusement. Ofall the subjects of animal natural history, 
there is not one more interesting than that which relates to the 
characters and history of those vast organized bodies—many of 
them, too, endowed with an immense portion of intelligence which 
the God of Nature had created; and after suffering them to grow 
and exist through ages, unknown ages of time, has, at length, en- 
tirely removed from the earth; not merely as individuals, but as 
species. There is something awful in the consideration of this 
subject ; and yet this very subject is admirably calculated to display 
to us the wisdom, as well as power, of him who formed all things. 
The harmony of nature is not, in the smallest degree, disturbed by 
the total destruction of what many have deemed necessary integral 
parts of acommon whole. Nor is this business of the extinction of 
species at an end, ‘¥hat which has already taken place, with re- 
spect to species of elephant, rhinoceros, and other vast families of | 
animals, will unquestionably take place with respect to many of the 
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families of animals which now cover the surface of this globe. 
The steps of this vast and generally unlooked for change, are ra- 
pidly preparing in different parts of the world; and in none, I 
think, more rapidly than in that portion of it which we inhabit. 
I am, dear sir, with very great respect, your obedient servant, 
&c. ke. 
BENJAMIN SmitrH Barron. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Information concerning Queens County in the state of Newyork, particularly 
as relates to the ministry of George Fox, and Thomas Chalkley. In a letter 
to friend Horatio G. Spafford, compiier of the Newyork Gazetteer, from Samu- 
el L. Mitchell, dated Plandome, August 7, 1810. 

The propriety of erecting monuments, to perpetuate our re- 
membrance of the dead, has been questioned by many persons. 
The society of Friends, as we are informed by Clarkson, in his 
Portraiture of Quakerism, has decided against the worldly fa- 
shion of using tombstones and inscriptions. In this they differ 
widely from the ingenious Godwin, the apologist of sepulchres, 
who has proposed to erect some memorial of the illustrious 
dead, on the spots where their remains have been interred. : 

Structures of this kind may be considered in two points of 
view; one as manifesting respect to those who have finished 
their earthly career, and the other as furnishing knowledge to the 
present generation. 

The travels of George Fox afford aremarkable example of 
memorials or testimonials of him, subsisting to this day, ~with- F 
out an express provision for them, by any human being. These, 
though they are natural productions, answer as fully the pur- 
pose of associating our ideas with this apostle of the quakers, 
as if they had been constructed by laborious and costly exer- 
tions of art. Queens county contains these remarkable objects. 

I allude to the sTaTELY TREES, yet alive in the town of 
Flushing, which shaded him while he delivered his testimont 
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to the people, in the highway: and to the Massy Rock, still to 
be seen at the village of Oysterbay, which supported him when 
he uttered the words of persuasion, to an audience in the 
woods. 

It appears from the journal of George Fox, that he visited 
Long-Island in the year 1672, the year before the capture of 
Newyork by the Dutch, and two years prior to its final con- 
firmation to the English. In Queens county his labours were 
more promising than in any part of the province. The 
numbers who adhere to this day, to the doctrines he taught at 
the before-mentioned places, have been considered as proofs of 
the efficacy of his ministry. 

Curious visitors sometimes take a leaf or a twig from one of 
the Flushing trees under which he preached. There are but two 
of them surviving. They are upland white-oaks, (quercus ob- 
tusi folia, Mich.) and are probably a century and a half old. 
They stand on the public road, between the lands of the late ami- 
able John Bawne and his neighbour Aspinwall. Being on the 
side contiguous to the land of Mr. A. he claimed the trees as his 
property. Mr. B. observed, some years ago, his neighbour pre- 
paring to cut them down to burn, and redeemed them by an 
equivalent in full, from his own stock. The bargain was conclud- 
ed by a bill of sale forthem, by Mr. A. to Mr. B. Under this 
conveyance, which saved them from the axe, they have been pro- 
tected ever since. The circumstances of the transaction were 
told me by Mr. B. himself. They who are skilled in tracing cor- 
respondencies, might discover amusing analogies between 
George and the Oak. 

I brought away a piece of the memorable rock on which this 
exhorter had stood. It is granite composed of feldspar, quartz 
and mica, in*which the former material predominates. It is 
situated on the land of William Townsend, Esq. in front of his 
mansion and near the margin of his mill-pond. This gentleman 
pointed it outto me. Inthe progress of improvement, the upper 
part has been split to pieces by gunpowder; but the basis re- 
mains solid and unbroken. The spot was then forest; though it 
is now cleared. The mind that delights in similitudes may find 
pleasing comparisons between Fox and the Rock. 
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To people in general, information on such subjects may not 
be wholly uninteresting. ‘To persons who are attached to the 
society which George Fox founded, or who adhere to its princi- 
ples, it can scarcely fail to excite lively sensations. For my own 
part, Lassure you, I visited both places with the sentiment [ usu- 
ally experience on beholding monuments of departed worth and 
greatness. 

And as I have mentioned these things, I feel myself impelled 
before I conclude my letter, to notice another, and this is, that 
the house at Cowneck, in the town of North Hempstead, from 
which I now write, is the very building (though repaired and 
modernized) in which that devout and pious minister Thomas 
Chalkley, was entertained by the then proprietor, my venerable 
ancester Joseph Latham, whom he visited here In 1725 and again 
in 1737, and distinguishes in his journal as his “ good old friend 
and school-fellow.” 

I beg you to consider this as an answer in part to your note, 
sometime since, addressed to me, asking assistance toward your 
useful work: and however trifling my contribution may be, I hope 
that it may be well accepted. 

Favour me with a continuance of your esteem, and be assured 
of the participation of mine. 

SAMUEL L. MITCHELL. 

Plandome, August 7, 1810. 


OF THE LUXURY OF THE ROMANS. 


Luxury is, in fact, nothing more than superabundance, or 
the application of superfluities, to unnecessary purposes: luxu- 
ry, therefore, may be found in the cottage as in the palace, ac- 
cording to the different ideas of superfluity imparted by educa- 
tion, habit, or philosophy. Diogenes considered a cup asa 
luxury, because he could drink out of the hollow of his hand. 


An ancient German warrior, on the contrary, looked upon the 
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skull of his enemy, tipped with silver or gold, as an indispen- 
sable drinking untensil; and by an oriental debauchee, a single 
onyx, or a pearl hollowed out into a goblet, was not deemed a 
luxury. 

The moralists of all ages have loudly declaimed against 
luxury; the politicians, on the other hand, have often defended 
it: the former, in general, with morose expressions, which 
prove nothing: and the latter with mercantile views, which are 
good for nothing. Both were wrong. The defenders of luxu- 
ry asserted, that it increased population; but at the time of the 
highest prosperity and luxury of the Roman commonwealth, 
Italy, according to the testimony of Livy, was scarcely half so 
populous as when it was parcelled out into petty republics, 
which were strangers to luxury. 

They, moreover, maintained that it enriches the state. There 
was a time when Portugal was one of those states which most 
abounded in luxuries; and yet, notwithstanding the excellence 
of its soil, its favourable situation, and its colonies, it was less 
rich than Holland, so destitute of luxuries, with its inferior po- 
sition and its simple manners. 

They farther urged, that luxury promotes the circulation of 
money. But in France, luxury had, thirty years ago, risen to a 
very high pitch; and yet people complained, with reason, of the 
want of this circulation: money, indeed, was profusely poured 
from the provinces into the capital, but it did not find its way 
back again. 

They likewise advanced, that luxury softens the manners. 
Examples of the contrary are daily witnessed. 


They asserted, that it favours the progress cf the sciences 


and fine arts. It might be asked, what progress had the fine 
arts made among the Sybarites and Lydians! 

Lastly, they assumed that luxury infallibly augmented both 
the power of nations and the happiness of individuals: but the 
Persians under Cyrus were almost strangers to luxury, and 
subdued the opulent Assyrians. When, in the sequel, the Per- 
sians themselves had become the most luxurious of nations, 
they bowed their necks to the yoke of the indigent Macedo- 


nians. Savage nations, without luxury, destroved the Roman 
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empire, and demolished the throne of the caliphs. As to the 
happiness of the citizens, luxury certainly affords more conve- 
niencies and gratifications—but to how many! By far the small- 
est number. 

It is evident that history does not support the friends of 
luxury, but it is not more favourable to its enemies. The lat- 
ter, always ready to hurl their anathemas, maintained that a very 
great inequality of riches is the inseparable companion of luxu- 
ry; that a few revelled in abundance, while the multitude lan- 
guished in the most abject misery. But this position is not 
always true. In Poland, where slavery appeared in its most 
odious form, there was less luxury than in Switzerland, where 
the people live in superabundance. 

They farther maintained, that luxury sacrifices the useful to 
the agreeable arts, and that it desolates the country by en- 
ticing the inhabitants to the cities. But Lombardy and Flan- 
ders possessed, and still possess, great luxury, numerous and 
handsome cities; notwithstanding which, the country is popu- 
lous, and the husbandman wealthy. In Spain, on the contrary, 
where little luxury prevails, agriculture is neglected. 

They assert, that luxury depopulates the state: but, for above 
a century, luxury and population have, in England, increased 
in equal proportion. 

They maintain that luxury enervates. Were the Romans 
less brave under Lucullus? They say, that it stifles patriotism 
and a sense of honour. Was ever a sense of honour more 
brilliantly displayed than in the luxurious age of Louis X1V? 

What inference is to be drawn from all this? That both par- 
ties are neither right nor wrong. Excessive luxury is in every 
respect pernicious; when moderate, it is beneficial. But it is 
extremely difficult to determine where the line is to be drawn 
between the too much, and not too much, and this depends on 
the peculiar relations of each state. In a.political point of view, 
I am ready to subscribe to this position, that every luxury which 
consumes the productions of its own soil, or of native industry, 
is advantageous; but, on the other hand, that luxury is perni- 


cious which consumes none but foreign productions. 
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But it was not my intention to write a moral or political dis- 
sertation on luxury; I merely designed to say a few words con- 
cerning the luxury of the Romans; because it is at present so 
general a complaint, that luxury had never attained such a 
height as in our days among the people who so horribly imitate 
the ancient Romans, and that, unfortunately, in the mode of ob- 
taining the means of the most extravagant luxury. Sull, how- 
ever, people are egregiously mistaken, if they imagine that 
the luxury of the modern Romans can bear even a distant com- 
parison with the luxury of those of antiquity; concerning which 
I have collected a few facts. Seneca, Pliny, Valerius Maxi- 
mus, Dio, Martial, Suetonius, and many others, whose names 
are of 10 consequence to the reader, are my authorities. 

Opulence is the mother of luxury. The Romans were much 
more wealthy than their modern imitators. Apicius possessed 
a million sesterces; Crispus and M. Crassus twice as much; 
and Seneca even thrice that sum, according to Tacitus. Nar- 
cissus, and a certain augur, Cn. Lentulus, had each four mil- 
lions of sesterces. Isidorus, a man of very low birth, had up- 
wards of four thousand slaves, three thousand yoke of oxen, 
two hundred and fifty thousand head of cattle of all kinds, and 
left, besides, a prodigious quantity of ready money. This Isi- 
dorus had, moreover, lost considerable property during the 
civil war. ‘There were people who possessed whole provinces, 
and knew not the boundaries of their domains. In Nero’s time, 
half of Africa was divided among six masters. To such Se- 
neca alluded when he exclaimed, “ Oh! how lamentable is it 
when a man knows no greater pleasure than to open his im- 
mense rent-roll, to survey the prodigious tracts which are cul- 
tivated for him by subject nations, the innumerable flocks and 
herds which find their pasture in provinces and kingdoms; a 
domestic establishment more numerous than many a warlike 
people; private buildings more extensive than large cities!” 

This remarkable passage might indeed be looked upon as a 
poetic exaggeration, if a hundred other contemporaries had not 
confirmed its accuracy. “ It has come so far,” says the same 
Seneca, ‘ that even exiles take with them for their support, a 
larger sum than formerly constituted a princely inheritance.” 
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The emperor Augustus restrained the latter abuse; he de- 
creed that an exile should not have more than twenty slaves or 
freed-men, and not more in money than five hundred thousand 
sesterces. 

What a change had taken place in the times! Under Romu- 
lus, two acres of land constituted a rich man—nobody possessed 
more. In this state things continued for a considerable time. 
Almost three centuries afterwards, Cincinnatus, the dictator, 
was distinguished as the proprietor of four acres. About two 
hundred years later, Attilius Regulus had seven: nay, but a 
short time previous to the establishment of the monarchy, the 
income of the first senator, Scaurus, scarcely amounted to 1500 
sterling. This stancard held good in cther particulars. A cer- 
tain Tatia was considered to nave brought her husband a very 
large dowry; it amounted % abou* 260/. The senate gave a like 
sum for the dowry of the cuughter of the great Scipio. A 
female, named IMegullia, received the surname of Dotata, be- 
cause she had for her dowry the prodigious sum of one hundred 
pounds. 

Juvenal, on the contrary, fixes that of Messalina at 5000/, 
and thus it kept cogtinually rising. Money, the plunder of the 
whole world, accumulated to such a degree, that the rate of in- 
terest gradually fell from one hundred to three per cent. Landed 
estates, on the other hand, naturally rose exceedingly in value. 

An inordinate profusion was the consequence of this pro- 
digious wealth. Horace makes mention of one Tigellius, who, 
in five days squandered 5000/. Martial diverts himeelf at the 
expense of a man named Cinna, who, in less than a year, ran 
through 40,000/. Milo dissipated not only his own patrimony, 
but likewise three and a half millions of sesterces, the proper- 
ty of others. Apicius expended a million more, merely in his 
kitchen. ‘“ I want twelve anda half millions of sesterces,” said 
Cesar the dictator. “in order to possess nothing :” meaning only 
to pay his debts. The erection of the forum alone, indeed, cost 
him five millions. This, however, was nothing in comparison 
of the wants of Caligula, who in less than a year, lavished 
away one hundred and sixty-five millions. How did he con- 


trive to do this? Suetonius informs us: 
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“ He invented new baths, and new ways of preparing food; 
drank the finest pearls, dissolved in vinegar; caused golden 
loaves to be set before his guests; threw money among the peo- 
ple; constructed gallies, the poop of which was covered with 
precious stones. The sails were formed of the most costly 
stuffs; in the interior were baths, covered passages, banquetting 
rooms, decorated with vines and fruit trees. In vessels of this 
kind, provided with bands of music, he sailed along the coasts 
of Campania. When he constructed palaces, his invention was 
upon the rack to contrive something that appeared impossible 
to be accomplished: moles were thrown up in the deepest and 
most tempestuous seas; rocks were removed, vallies transform- 
ed into mountains, and mountains into vallies; every thing was. 
required to be done with the utmost celerity, the least delay 
being punished with death.” It is not difficult to conceive that 
in this way he might have squandered such a trifling sum in 
less than a year. But the emperor was not alone tormented by 
this spirit of profusion, the citizens copied his example as close- 
ly as they could. Seneca relates, thajethey began with orna- 
ments for the person; then transferr€d their extravagance to 
their habitations, and lastly to their tables. 

I shall quote the most striking instances of each of these 
species of luxury. A smooth skin, a painted face (the men 
painted as well as the women), a mincing careless gait, were 
indispensable requisites of bon ton. Julius Cesar himself took 
more pains with his person than became a hero; very often had 
his hair cut, and even plucked up, and was fond of wearing his 
wreath of laurel, to hide his baldness. What very different 
things are now-a-days concealed beneath a crown of laurel! He 
likewise wore an uncommon, embroidered purple habit, with 
sleeves which reached down to the wrists. 

The young gentlemen most carefully constructed with their 
hair an edifice, which rose by gradations; they anointed them- 
selves, polished and rubbed their faces with crumb of bread, 
imitated the softness of the female voice, and, in short, afforded 
a rich subject for the epigrammatists of their time. Their 
clothes were kept at home in a press, that they might retain 
their gloss. Their wardrobes contained a numerous assortment, 
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A pretor, who was going to give an entertainment, one day re- 
quested Lucullus to lend him some dresses for the musicians. 
‘“ How many do you want,” asked Lucullus. The pretor mo- 
destly asked for no more than one hundred, and Lucullus order- 
ed two hundred to be given him. The é/égantes changed their 
clothes very often during a single meal, and never took less than 
a dozen suits with them to the bath. They wore surtouts, or 
great-coats, which cost fifty pounds a piece. 

The benches on which they lay round the table, were like- 
wise an object of the most extravagant luxury. Metellus 
Scipio reproached a certain Capitus with paying 4000/. for a 
Babylonian bench for this purpose. Nero afterwards bought 
the same for upwards of 160,000/. This account appears 
scarcely credible, but the fact is related by Pliny. This prodi- 
gious price was determined by two qualities; the colour, which 
was purple, and the materials silk. A pound of purple was at 
first worth 2/, and at last 20/. Respecting silk, Seneca exclaim- 
ed, “ I have seen silken garments, if, however they may be de- 
nominated garments, whieh do not hide the body, and still less 
what modesty ought to conceal. They are so transparent, that 
a female is obliged to swear, before you can believe, that she is 
not naked.” 

These garments, nevertheless, were only half silk ; for those 
made entirely of silk, were not introduced before the reign 
of Heliogabalus. The passion for ornaments, such as pearls, 
emeralds, and precious stones, had arrived at such a pitch 
among the Roman ladies, that they were not thought more than 
ordinarily dressed when they wore 200,000/ worth. Seneca 
asserts, that they wore pendants in their ears which were equi- 
valent in value to the whole property of an opulent family. Ju- 
lius Cesar purchased for Servilia, the mother of Brutus, to 
whom he was particularly attached, a single pear! at the rate of 
30,0007. A pair of pearls belonging to Cleopatra were valued 
at 50,000/. By degrees, a greater number of pearls were strung 
together, so that the ears were lengthened by their weight. 

The neck and arms were also encircled with pearl necklaces, 
bracelets, and chains, of which the fathers, Jerome and Tertul- 
lian, with pious horror, assert: the former, that a single neck- 
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lace surpasses several villages in value ; and the latter, that they cost 
5000 pounds, and that whole forests and islands are scarcely suffi- 
cient to defray the expenses of those ornaments, 

Rings were worn on every finger by men and women; nay, even 
each joint of every finger was adorned withthem. When Nonius 
the senator was banished by Antonius, he took with him a single 
ring worth 100,000 pounds. Girdles, swords, and scabbards, were ’ 
also ornamented with costly stones. The shoe-strings were of 
gold, enriched with precious stones. Parasols and fans glistened 
with gold. “The daughters of freed-men,” exclaimed Seneca, 
“ now squander, upon a single mirror, more than the whole amount 
of the dowry decreed by the senate to the daughters of Scipio.”’ 

Without a train of eight or ten servants, it was impossible to ap- 
pear in public with decency. This indeed was a very modest re- 
tinue, with which the advocates alone contented themselves.— 
Others went abroad surrounded with fifty or more attendants. Ho- 
race relates of Tigellius, that he often had a train of two hundred. 
Others again had ten thousand, twenty thousand, and even a still 
greater number of slaves; not for the sake of their services, as 
Athenzus attests, but merely that they might appear in public with 
the greater pomp. It must not be supposed, that this numerous 
retinue exhibited the same ragged spectacle as the hosts of ser- 
vants belonging to some of the Russian grandees: all those who 
composed it were clothed in the most splendid attire. The fair 
sex vied with the men in this species of ostentation. Marcellinus, 
for instance, exclaims, “ With what a train many matrons parade 
upon sofas through all the strects of the city! Like experienced 
generals, who first oppose the closest ranks to the enemy, next the 
light-armed troops, then the slingers, and lastly the auxiliaries ; the 
conductors of such a procession are busily engaged in marshalling 
the multitude. They place all the persons belonging to the weay- 
ing establishment at the head; then follow those who belong to the 
culinary department ; and next the promiscuous crowd of servants, 
whose ranks are swelled by all the idle peopie of the neighbour- 
hood ; and lastly the troops of eunuchs, with their pale and haggard 
faces.” St. Jerome also speaks of a whole host of eunuchs, among 
whom the fools (meriones) cost a higher price, sometimes as much 
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as 100 pounds, whereas a rational slave might be purchased for 
30 pounds. 

If females, indulged in such excessive luxury abroad, it may 
easily be conceived that they were not less extravagant at home. 
The household utensils and implements of one family, and which 
were not of the most expensive kind, were valued by Martial at 
50,000 pounds. A single hatchet, probably of gold, cost 20,000 
pounds. Culinary utensils, plate, and even the carriages, were of 
silver. There were dishes of that metal which weighed one hun- 
dred pounds. A slave of the emperor Claudius, named Drusil- 
Janus; served up the first course in five hundred dishes of this kind, 
for the making of which a manufactory was expressly built. Others 
had eight hundred silver dishes, of far more considerable weight. 
But silver alone was soon thought not costly enough, and gold was 
added, either in handles or inlaid figures. At last they employed 
gold alone, and even made chamber utensils of that metal, till Tibe- 
rius prohibited this degradation, and directed that golden utensils 
should be confined to the service of the gods. 

“ As much silver,” says Pliny, “as all Carthage, the rival of 
Rome for the sovereignty of the world, possessed at the period of 
the victories of Scipio Africanus, so much does Rome now contain 
merely in table utensils.” At this time it was customary to drink 
out of goblets of onyx, mother of pearl, and gold and silver, of cu- 
rious workmanship, the feet of which were enriched with emeralds 
and precious stones. These goblets were so highly valued, that, at 
entertainments, a servant was placed by every guest, to watch that 
none of them might be stolen. Many of these were cut out of a 
single stone, and rested on gold feet. Ifthey were composed only 
of silver, it was customary to make amends by magnitude for the in- 
feriority of the material. Fabricius the censor, accused his col- 
league before the senate, of having a goblet of this kind, which 
weighed upwards of ten pounds, and cost three thousand guineas. 
Crassus the orator, also posse “sed two bowls for wine of equal value. 
Vessels made of myrtle-wood fetched a still higher price than gold 
er silver, namely, 4000 pounds a piece ; and the dying Petronius 
broke one of this kind to pieces, that it might not fall into Nero’s 
hands. But the most costly material was crystal ; for a mistress of 
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a family, who, as Pliny assures us, was not rich, paid 7500 pounds 


for a crystal vessel. 


Candlesticks, it may be inferred, were the objects of no small des 
gree of luxury. Pliny speaks of a man who purchased one for a 
sum equivalent to the whole salary of a military tribune, that is, 


about 2500 pounds. 


Large round tables of gold, silver, or citron-wood, which often 
passed from generation to generation, were adorned with ivory feet 
and the figures of afiimals, of exquisite workmanship. If the citron- 
wood was very full of spots, it sold for an enormous price, as high 
as five thousand pounds; and some families possessed hundreds of 
this kind of tables. Annius, according to Martial, had almost three 
hundred. This spotted wood was always of greater value than 


gold. 


The bedsteads were very large, and the feet of onyx. 


Gold and 


silver were also abundantly employed about them. A slave, who 
stole a plate of silver from Caligula’s couch, was immediately de- 


livered up to the executioner. They were soon made entirely of 


silver ; and at length, Pollio, a Roman knight, procured one of solid 


gold. 


Chariots were at first made of brass, then of ivory.”aud lastly of 
silver ; and these became so numerous, that Severus was obliged by 
a law to limit the use of them to senators. This law, however, was 
not long observed. Neither were people content with silver, but 
began to gild and enrich it with precious stones. The higher the 
chariot, the more elevated was supposed to be the rank of the owner. 
The harness of the mules which drew these chariots, was naturally 
superb also, and covered with ornaments of gold. When Nero 
travelled, he was attended by a thousand chariots ; his mules were 
shod with silver; as were those of his wife Poppza even with gold. 


Let us now enter the habitations of these voluptuaries. 


There 


the walls, the pillars, the floors, every thing glistens with marble 
and gold. A certain Mamurra was the first that incrusted his whole 
house with marble. After the conquest of Carthage, the ceilings 
in the capitol were for the first time gilded ; but this species of lux- 
ury soon extended to private houses. “ We live,” exclaimed St. 
Jerome, “as though we were to die to-morrow, and build as though 


we should live forever. Walls, ceilings, and columns glisten with 
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gold.”” Tertullian also speaks of costly tapestry manufactured at 
Tyre. 

Columns were an ornament very frequently employed. It was 
not uncommon to see many hundreds of them in one single edifice, 
which perhaps had besides a fountain to cool it. 

The extent of habitations was prodigious. One of the ancients 
complains, that the palace of Augustus took up as much ground as 
formerly composed the whole farm of Cincinnatus. During Ne- 
ro’s reign, some of the slaves of that tyrant possessed fish-ponds 
which were half as large. And Pliny exclaims, “ Such were not 
the h.bitations of those who founded this empire ; they went from 
the plouch or the cottage to triumphs, and their fields were smaller 
than are now the rooms of their descendants.” Sallust and Seneca 
also compare houses to whole cities. Buildings were immoderate- 
ly extended, not only in length and breadth, but also in height. Ac- 
cording to Juvenal, Cetronius built a house which was more lofty 
than the temple of Hercules and Fortune; and Posides erected 
another that even surpassed the capitol in elevation. 

Fruit gardens and pleasure grounds were inclosed within the 
walls of such edifices, or even laid out upon the roofs. Fruit trees 
were highly valued. A single apple-tree yielded its owner a yearly 
profit of ten pounds. These, however, were only common trees: 
there were others of rarer kinds+for pomp and pleasure ; for in- 
stance, the lotus. Valerius’ Maximus relates, that Domitius accu- 
sed his colleague, Crassus, of having adorned his portico with co- 
lumns from Mount Hymettus. “ What do you value my house 
at?” asked Crassus. ‘ At sixty times one hundred thousand ses- 
terces,” was the reply. “ And how much lower will you rate it, 
if I cut down ten shrubs (ardusculos)?” Thirty times one hun- 
dred thousand sesterces.” These ten shrubs consequently cost 
15,000 pounds. 

The palace of Claudius, who was assassinated by Milo, cost 
110,000 pounds: it probably contained none of these shrubs or 
trees, otherwise the expense would have been much greater.— 
Hirrius received merely from the buildings that surrounded his 
fish-ponds, a yearly income of 60,000 pounds. 

This luxury in building spread with extraordinary rapidity. In 
the consulship of Lepidus and Catulus, twenty-nine years before 
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Julius Cesar, the house of this Lepidus was the finest in Rome: 
and thirty-five years afterwards, it was surpassed in magnificence 
by more than one hundred. I shall say nothing of Nero’s golden 
palace, the history of which is so well known. 

And then what feasting was there in these habitations! what a 
crowd of servants to wait upon the guests! How they all throng 
about the fire-place!” criesSeneca. ‘I pass by the multitudes 
of unfortunate youths, whom other indignities await when the 
banquet is finished. I pass by the multitudes of adults, who are 
divided according to nations and colours, who are all equally smooth, 
have all the first down upon the chin of equal length, and all the 
same kind of hair, so that those who are sleek-haired are not inter- 
mixed with the curly-pated. I pass by the multitudes of fishermen ; 
and lastly, of those attendants, who, at a given signal, carry in the 
dishes. Ye gods! what a number of persons are set in motion by 
a single stomach !” 

What may have been the expense of such an entertainment ? 
A mere break fast, or some such thing, given by Lucullus to Cicero 
and Pompey, cost 1000 pounds. Vitellius never gave a dinner for 
less than 2000 pounds. An entertainment, on entering upon an 
office, could not be given by the most frugal under 15,000 pounds, 
and cost many twice thatsum. If Lampridius does not exagge- 
rate, Heliogabalus consumed 50,000 pounds, and often a great deal 
more, atevery meal. At that time indeed, it was not uncommon 
for a single course to cost 5000 pounds. Juvenal accuses his con- 
temporaries of squandering a whole patrimony on a single dinner. 
At first it was customary to have only two courses ; they soon rose 
to seven, 2nd Heliogabalus hadeven twenty. During the reign of 
that emperor, a single dish sometimes cost 3000 pounds. And 
who could afford to pay for such adish? sop, the player, accord- 
ing to Pliny. At that time the art was not at least exercised for 
bread. 

And what sort of delicacies could one of these dishes contain ? 
Nothing more than rare singing-birds, on which there was natural- 
ly very little to eat, and which were besides not particularly savoury. 
They were called Ag-feckers, and cost thirty pounds a piece. The 
palate, therefore, was merely stimulated by the idea of the large 
sum consumed in every mouthful; justas it is related of the elect- 
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or of Saxony’s fool, that he one day put 30/ worth of wood on 
the fire at once, and nevertheless was not warmed by it. It should 
be observed, that it was a Cremona violin. A single dish cost Vi- 
tellius even 5000 pounds, and a fire-place was built in the fields for 
the express purpose of cooking it. He called it the shield of 
Minerva. It was composed of the livers of sea-bream, the brains 
of pheasants and peacocks, and the tongues of flamingoes, delica- 
cies which were brought from a great distance beyond the sea— 
Vitellius had also an excellent appetite, and when he could eat no 
longer, he threw up what he had already taken. His brother once 
gave him an entertainment consisting of 2000 fish and 7000 
birds of the rarest species. It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, that this love of good eating produced a prodigious rise in 
the price of cooks, who were each originally worth no more than a 
good horse. Fish were a principal object of this epicurean luxury. 
Julius Czesar had 6000 lampreys served at his triumphal dinner. 
They were valued according to their weight, and it was a noble 
pastime for the guests to weigh them at table. A great number of 
notaries were obliged to attend, to draw up authenticated instru- 
ments respecting their wonderful weight. 

I cannot refrain from quoting another remarkable passage 
of Seneca: “ How incredible,’? he exclaims, “ are the works 
of gluttony! How often is nature cheated or conquered! The 
fishes swimming in reservoirs are caught under the table itself, and 
immediately placed upon it. They are shown in glass vessels ; the 
company observe with pleasure how death gradually changes their 
colours,” &c. Mullets were held in equal request with the lam- 
prey, and cost twenty or thirty pounds a piece. The lamprey, and 
also the sturgeon, had the honour of being carried to table crown- 
ed and accompanied with music. 

L. Crassus, a man who had held the office of censor, was not 
ashamed to lament bitterly the loss ofa lamprey which had died in 
his fish-pond. 

Oysters and lobsters were likewise in great estimation. Con- 
noisseurs in these matters knew, at the first taste, what spot the 
oysters came from, and at the first sight where the lobsters were 
caught. The larger the oysters, the better they were thought.— 
‘Vhey were opened at table. One Sergius Orata was the first that 
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formed the oyster-beds at Bajx, and obtained for the Lucrine 
oysters, which are now excellent, the preference before all others. 
We may easily calculate how expensive their fish-ponds were to 
the Romans, when we know the price of one of these fish, and that 
thousands of them were kept. Varro says, “ The fish-ponds are 
constructed at a great expense, stocked at a great expense, and 
kept up at a great expense. Hirrius spends upon his 60,000 


> 


pounds a year.”” Many fishes had particular names, and came to 
be fed when they were called. 

Among the birds, the thrush was accounted an extraordinary de- 
licacy. According to Varro, 5000 of them were sold from one 
aviary for thirty pounds. Aufidius received much more annually 
from his peacocks ; every peahen’s egg cost two shillings; a pair 
of pigeons five shillings, and often much more, for in Varro’s time 
they sold for twenty pounds. As the consumption of all these 
birds increased so prodigiously, aviaries were built in order to fur- 
nish a sufficient quantity of them, and these were more extensive 
than were formerly whole villas. 

So much for the luxury of the living. But even in death these 
people did notrenounce their prodigality. In ancient Rome things 
were certainly very different. Menenius Agrippa died so poor that 
the people collected sixty pounds, to defray the expenses of his fu- 
neral, The same was done on the death of Valerius Publicola, 
when the gratitude of the whole Roman people contributed no 
more than four or five hundred pounds to bury him. On the con- 
trary, as early as the time of Sylla, two hundred and ten hand-bar- 
rows of fragrant spices were thrown upon his funeral pile. At 
the funeral of Poppzea, Nero consumed more cinnamon and cassia 
than all Arabia could afford ina year. Pliny estimates the value of 
these articles, with which Rome was furnished by India, at up- 
wards of 800,000 pounds per annum. Ifto this we add the expense 
of the funeral pile itself; of the costly garments, gold, silver, and 
precious stones which were thrown into the flames; of the enter- 
tainments given to the public ; of the fights of gladiators, the monu- 
ments and manumissions—how often must the heirs have involved 
themselves in total ruin for the sake of empty honour! _Isidorus, a 
common citizen, directed that his funeral should cost 55,000 
pounds! Anteros, a freedman, and afterwards a sevir, bequeathed 
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to his colleagues 5000 pounds for an annual entertainment. Nero’s 
funeral cost upwards of one million and a half sterling. 

From all these facts we may derive the melancholy consolation, 
that if luxury should in our days increase even in a tenfold degree, 
still there would be nothing new under the sun. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE ECLECTIC REPERTORY. 


As we read in the works of the Roman historians and orators that, in cer- 
tain critical cases, it was the duty of the consulate, for the time being, to take 
care that the commonwealth sustained no injury, so it is conceived to be the 
duty of every faithful journalist to be solicitous that the republic of letters 
should be aggrandized as far as possible. Hence, we are never more in our 
element than when it is in our humble power to pioneer the way and clear the 
road for the march of any aspiring adventurer ; provided, he have for his pass- 
port the parole of genius and literature. We have no fond partiality for the 
blandishments of the belles lettres, to the prejudice of the exact and solid sci- 
ences; nor, on the other hand, are we so devoted to diagrams, or so wedded 
to Analysis that laughing Levity must be locked out of doers. For all these 
charmers we have room and entertainment enough; and each interesting visi- 
tant shall always experience from us a very cordial reception. In the phrase 


of an elegant courtier, 
Locus est, et pluribus umbris. 


In the language of the prophet, and we quote it reverently, the invocation to 
the votaries of the Muse should be audible at the extremities of the universe; 
it should be “ say unto-the north, give wp, and to the south Keep not back. 
Bring thy sons from afar, and thy daughters from the ends of the earth.” 

While, therefore, in pursuance of these principles, which, we hope, will be 
deemed abundantly liberal, we dedicate a portion of The Port Folio to the 
amusement of the literary lounger, yet the man of science, the lawyer, the divine 
and the physician shall never, for a moment, be wantonly neglected. It is our 
heart’s desire to make this a scientific, as well as a literary journal. 

Weare peculiarly pleased that of late, after a long struggle and very hard 
fighting in America, the forces of Ignorance, Avarice and Uliberality are nearly 
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routed, and that Genius, in alliance with all the sciences and all the graces is 
free to proceed “ conquering and to conquer.” In the place of ribald pamph- 
lets, defiled with all the smut of party, in the place of contemptible chronicles, 
conducted by animals of no higher pretension than as cousins german to the 
ass and the owl, we now behold, with exultation, ably edited journals of va- 
rious descriptions, and with various views, but all of a character so resplendent 
that they glitter pleasingly before the optics of the most captious observer. Nor 
is this glorious spirit of literary enterprise at rest. New schemes, honourable 
to the projectors, are constantly starting; and thus individual benefit, and na- 
tional renown are most successfully consulted. 

Among the most meritorious candidates for a just and liberal share of pub- 
lic favour, we are delighted to announce a new journal shortly to be published. 
in Philadelphia. Its appropriate title and excellent plan will appear in the 
sequel. With one of the editors of the work it is our happiness to be intimately 
acquainted. The superior education, the professional skill, and elegant ac- 
complishments of this gentleman, aided by a zeal that is never baffled, and a 
benevolence to which every grateful patient is a willing witness, are the am- 
plest pledges for the character, success, and remuneration of a scheme, alike 
interesting to science and to humanity. Of his coadjutors, though to us less 
known, it is perfectly well understood that they are among the most brilliant 
juminaries of their profession. We have often had occasion to praise, and not 
penuriously, the gentlemen of the bar. But let it not be concluded because 
from education and attachment we love to linger in the forum, that the church, 
the senate, and the medical hall have for us no charms. Far be from us an 
inference so illiberal. Ina life of some vicissitudes the writer has had the ho- 
nour and the privilege of being closely associated with many members of the 
liberal professions, and, “ if there be any virtue, and any praise” to them he is 
largely indebted for most of those enjoyments which are alone worthy of re- 
gard. They have shown him the paths of peace, they have asserted his rights, 
they have vindicated his innocence, they have guarded his health, and defend- 
ed his reputation. To each he exclaims in the words of the grateful Roman, 


I, bone, quo Virtus tua te vocat, I, pede fausto. 


The Eclectic Repertory and Analytical Review, Medical and 
Philosophical, edited by a society of prysicians, Philadelphia. 


Or all the means which have been devised to disseminate 
information, that of a periodical journal is, perhaps, the best 
adapted. The utility of such publication is, indeed, very de- 
cisively evinced by the encouragement which they receive 
among every people at all distinguished by an attachment to 
letters. It is however in the United States, where access to 
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the stores of learning is impeded by peculiar obstacles, that 
they seem to be more especially required, and to hold out the 
greatest advantages. Easy of circulation, they reach the re- 
motest portions of our widespread territory, and open, at a very 
moderate expense, a source of amusement and instruction 
which to many would otherwise be denied. Nor is the salutary 
influence of these popular vehicles any longer with us, than 
in Europe, a matter to be determined by experiment, or the 
results of the future. Effects, the most beneficial to our literary 
relations, can already be traced to their rapid multiplication, 
and extensive dispersion. They have insinuated into the minds 
of our people, who were once, confessedly, too negligent of 
liberal pursuits, a love of knowledge, and have made us, what 
in the language of a celebrated foreigner we have truly become 
of late, one of the most inquésitive and reading nations of the 
earth. 

Dispositions, in every view so auspicious, were to be an- 
ticipated from the diffusion of writings so eminently calcula- 
ted to captivate general attention, and to delight or improve 
every description of readers, every class of society, every va- 
riety of taste, and every gradation of intellectual capacity. 

As its title indicates, the journal now offered to the patron-. 
age of the public, will be conducted chiefly on the principle 
of selection. The leading feature of the plan, more distinctly 
enunciated, is to present at stated intervals, a sort of synopsis 
of the foreign magazines, journals, and reviews appropriated 
to medicine and its kindred sciences. 

Whatever may be thought of the humility of this design, no 
one will doubt of its importance who is conversant with the 
periodical works of Europe. As is incident to such publica- 
tions, the matter which they contain is altogether of a mixed 
nature, and of merits the most unequal. They are a vast field, 
where golden wheat is too often choked by useless or perni- 
cious tares, and where it imports us, like the prudent husband- 
man, to reject the one, and hoard the other. These publica- 


tions are, moreover, at this time, so numerous, so costly, and so 
difficult to be procured, that really they can only be consulted, 
by a large majority of the cultivators of science in the United 
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States, through a medium somewhat similar to the one now 
proposed. It is therefore meant to give an extract so copious 
of their contents, as not only to exhibit the progress of the 
physical sciences abroad, but to do away, in a great degree, 
the necessity of recurring to the works themselves. 

This journal however is not wholly to be restricted to the 
province of selection. A department, sufficiently spacious will 
be reserved for original contributions. But as eciectics, the 
editors must be permitted here also to exercise the right of 
choice, and without arrogance or captiousness, of excluding 
such articles as they may deem unworthy of preservation. 
They will cordially receive, and conspicuously insert, reports 
of interesting cases of disease, well written histories of epi- 
demics, accurate meteorological observations, experimental in- 
quiries, ingenious disquisitions, notices of new discoveries, 
acute but temperate analysis of books; and in short, whatever 
in their estimation, may have a tendency to enlarge the sphere 
of science; and more particularly, to rectify the errors, amend 
the practice, and increase the usefulness of that branch to 
which they are professionally devoted. 

The contents of the journal will be arranged under the sub- 
sequent divisions: 1. Selected Papers. 2. Selected Reviews. 


3. Medical and Philosophical Intelligence. 4. Original Papers. 


5. Original Reviews. 6. List of New Publications, foreign and 


domestic. 


CONDITIONS. 


[. The work will be printed on good paper, and with distinct 
type, In quarierly numbers, each to contain about one hun- 
dred and twenty pages, to be delivered to subscribers in the 
city, and to be forwarded without delay to those at a distance. 

!f. The price of the work to be three dollars a year, to be paid 
on delivery of the second number. 

II. No subscription to be discontinued, except at the end of a 
year, nor without at least two months’ notice to the pub- 


lisher, and payment of what may then be due. 
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IV. The usual allowance will be made to booksellers, and such 
others as obtain subscriptions for ten copies and become an- 
swerable for the whole. 

V. The initial number of the work will appear on the first of 
October next. 

N. B. Subscriptions received by Epwarp Earte, the publish- 
er, and by all the principal booksellers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. 

Philadelphia, August 1, 1810. 
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Searcely had we finished the perusal of the preceding article, when we 
were honoured with a letter from Dr. Por rer of Baltimore, inclosing a Pros- 
pectus of a work upon principl s, not at warfare with those exhibited in the 
outlines of the Eclectic Repertory. Dr. Potter has so many Ifterary and scientific 
pretensi ns, th t, far from think ng his Prospectus unworthy a place in the 
Port Folio, we should be ashamed of ourselves, if we did not cheerfully 
comply with his modest request. It requires no indulgence on our part, and 
no apology on the part of a liberal scholar. We hope to hear from Dr. P 
on the subject which he has indicated, or on any other topic, which his taste 


may select or his genius adorn. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE BALTIMORE MEDICAL LYCEUM 


In a science like that of Medicine, where the wisest votary 
lives only to learn, it would, at first sight, seem superfluous to 
assign the motives for attempting to reflect light upon any one 
of its various departments. Book-making, however, has become 
a trade so common, that the world has been led to suspect most 
literary proposals, as projects to extract money. Under this 
impression, it becomes necessary, for those actuated by the 
purest motives, to cover themselves from the shafts of criticism 


and censure by the fashionable gis, an apology. 

None but a coincidence of circumstances peculiar to myself, 
could have impelled me to embark in so hazardous an enterprize, 
as the publication of a Medical and Philosophical Journal in this 
city. As it is problematical whether the subscription will ever 
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be sufficient to encounter the expense, my efforts can be con- 
sidered only as an experiment; and the possibility of a failure, 
must exonerate me from the imputation of pecuniary views. I 
am exquisitely sensible of the arduous duties the office of an 
editor imposes, and arrogate to myself no pretensions but an ar- 
dent zeal to subserve the interests of science and humanity. 

When we reflect on the antiquity of the settlement of Mary- 
land, the distinguished rank she has ever maintained in a civil 
and political view, the population of the city of Baltimore, and 
the felicity of her situation in the center of the United states, it 
becomes a subject of equal admiration and regret, that in litera- 
ture she has made no figure in the bright constellation of her 
sister states. In no department of science is this dearth of in- 
telligence more to be deplored, than in that profession to which 
I have the honour, and perhaps the misfortune to belong. Not- 
withstanding the widely extended territory of the United States 
and vast number of excellent literary institutions so young a 
country can boast, Newyork and Philadelphia only have suc- 
ceeded in establishing the periodical depositories of medical in- 
formation. While far the greater portion of the Union affords 
nothing more permanent than the transitory ephemeries of a 
news-paper, the southern and middle states exhibit the most 
ample field for observation, and abound with distinguished phi- 
losophers and physicians, whose talents are rusting in obscurity 
for want of use. Tosuch, it is to be presumed, an invitation on- 
ly is wanting to excite a spirit of emulation, and to induce them 
to assert their just claims to literary pre-eminence. 

The establishment of a Medical School in this city, the high 
temperature of the climate and the shortness of the winters, 
which must ever preclude the possibility of a complete course 
of dissection further south, inspire the most sanguine expecta- 
tion, that the rays of medical light scattered over our southern 
country, will finally converge in the city of Baltimore. 

The relinquishment of the Medical Recorder by Dr. Watkins, 
in consequence of his occupations at the Marine Hospital, and a 
desire of invigorating the spirit of inquiry it had excited, added 
to the solicitation of some of the most respectable of the faculty 
in the United States, suggested to me the necessity of a periodi- 
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cal work. Atthis moment'the utility of such a work is greatly en- 
hanced, by the exorbitant price of imported books. The phy- 
sician who is determined to move in concert with the imprové- 
ments of his profession, cannot accomplish his wishes without 
incurring a heavy expense; more especially when located at a 
distance from public libraries, only to be found in our most popu- 
lous cities. Impressed with the importance of this fact, arrange- 
ments have been made for procuring from Europe the best 
periodical works, and a summary of their contents will be ex- 
hibited in the Lyczum as succinctly and promptly as possible. 

It will be proper to make some remarks on the more im- 
mediate objects of the work.—The science of physic is the 
science of all nature. The physician who confines himself to 
the dead letter of medicine, cannot be enabled to take a liberal 
or expanded view of his profession. ‘The sphere of such a mis- 
cellany must therefore, be co-extensive with all the collateral 
branches of philosophy. Independent of the ordinary topics of 
medical discussion, there are others deeply interesting, and some 
of them peculiarly so to an American. 

Dissections hold the first place among medical disquisitions. 
They not only teach us the cause and seats of diseases, but often 
lead us to the important determination how far the causes are 
~eneral or local in their operation. Perhaps one of the most 
important questions in medicine is, whether the cause of dis- 
»ases be local or general in the first instance : probably they are 
most of them primarily locai. This important question must be 
determined by dissection and experiment. 

Experiments conducted agreeably to the principles of sound 
logic, must ever interest the medical philosopher. There are 
many controverted points still left to visionary hypotheses and 
conjecture, that ought to have long been decided by experiment. 

The intimate connection between chemistry and agriculture 
has hitherto attracted too little attention, especially in America. 
The ature of every soil must be ascertained through the me- 
dium of chemistry, for unless the husbandman understand the 
principle, he is an empyrick, and instead of certainty in his re- 
sults, he is left to chance and the casualties of the elements. 
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Diseases are as necessarily the offspring of certain soils as 
the verdure by which they are clothed. The question how far 
certain diseases are attached to particular soils, as well as the 
means of obviating or destroying an inquinated atmosphere, are 
equally the business of the physician, the philosopher and _ the 
citizen. 

The strong affinity between chemistry and manufactures, is 
at this moment a subject of peculiar interest to every patriotic 
American. The art of dying, the most difficult attainment of 
our most important manufactures, depends essentially upon a 
knowledge of chemistry. 

The animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms of our coun- 
try, are all objects cf the first importance to the manufacturer, 
the naturalist and the physician. We have yetto learn how far 
our own country is capable of furnishing the various materials 
employed in medicine and the arts, for most of which we are 
still dependant on other nations. From the almost infinite varie- 
ty of our soil and the progress made of late years in mineralogi- 
cal researches, it is fair to conclude, that there lies hid in the 
bosom of our earth the richest abundance. 

The variety of Mineral Springs that have lately been dis- 
covered in our country, especially in Maryland, and the almost 
irresistible popular current in their favour, render chemical analy- 
sis indespensable. Until their properties shall have been per- 
fectly ascertained, their most transcendent virtues must be used 
empyrically. 

The vegetable kingdom, viewed either in its connection with 
the arts generally, or medicine more particularly, holds out the 
most inviting attractions. Many of our most energetic reme- 


dies are derived from it, and the vast unexplored wilds of our 
continent, probably offer to the botanist the richest repast now 
left upon the globe. 


; NATHL. PoTTER. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WATTY AND MEG, OR THE WIFE REFORMED. 
A SCOTTISH TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, 


Written in 1792. 


KEEN the frosty winds were blawin’, 
Deep the snaw had wreath’d the plews# 
Watty, wearied a’ day sawin, 
Daunert down to Mungo Blews.* 
Dryster Jock was sitting cracky 
Wi’ Pate Tamson o’ the hill; 
“ Come awa!” co Johnny, “ Watty! 
“ Haith we’se hae anither gill.” 
Watty glad to see Jock Jabos 
And sae mony nibours roun’, 
Kicket frae liis shoon the snawba’s. 
Syne beyont the fire sat down. 
Owre a board, wi bannocks heapet, 
Cheese and stoups and glasses stood, 
Some war roarin’, ithers sleepet; 
Ithers quietly chewt their cude. 
Jock was sellin Pate some tallow; 
A’ the rest a racket hel’; 
A’ but Watty, wha, poor fallow! 
Sat and smoket by himsel’. 


Mungo fill’d him up a toothfu’, 
Drank Ais health and Megs in ane; 

Watty, puffen out a mouthfu’, 
Pledg’d him wi a dreary grane. 





* What’s the matter Watty wi’ you! 

‘“ Trouth your chafts are fa’n in! 
* Something’s wrang?—I’m vext to see you 
* Gudsake but ye’re desperate thin!” 





* The village alehouse. 
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“ Aye!” co Watty “ things are alter’d— 
“ But its past redemption now. 

* QO I wish I had been halter’d 
* When I married Maggy Hoo! 


“ Tye been poor, and vext, and raggy, 
“ Try’d wi troubles no that sma; 

** Them I bare, but, marrying Maggy, 
“ Laid*tne capestane o’ them a. 


* Night and day she’s ever yelpin; 
** Wi the weans she ne’er can gree; 
‘ When she’s tir’d wi perfect skelpin, 
‘“ Then she flees like fire on me. 


‘‘ See ye Mungo! when she’ll clash on 
“ Wi her everlasting clack, 

*¢ Whiles I’ve had my nieve, in passion, 
‘« Liftet up to break her back!” 


‘‘Q for gudesake keep frae cuffets!”’ 
Mungo shook his head and said, 

“ Weel I ken what sort a life its— 
“ Ken ye, Watty, how I did? 


‘ After Bess and I war kippelt, 
“ Fact she grew like ony bear! 
‘* Brack my shins, and, when I tippelt, 


‘ Harlt out my vera hair. 


‘“ For a wee I quietly knuckelt; 
“ But, when naething wad prevail, 
‘ Up my claes and cash I buckelt, 
“ Bess! forever, fare you weel! 


“ Then her din grew less and less, ay, 
“ Haith I made her change her tune - 
“ Now a better wife than Bessy 
“ Neyer stept in leather shoon. 
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“ Try this Watty! When you see her 
“ Ragin like a roarin flude, 

*“ Swear, that moment, that ye’ll lea her; 
“ That’s the way to keep her gude.” 


Laughin sang and lasses skirls 
Echo’d now out thro’ the roof ; 

‘“ Done!” co Pate; and syne his erls 
Nailt the Drystker’s wauket loof. 


In the thrang o’ stories tellin, 
Shaking hauns, and ither cheer, 
Swith a chap comes to the hallan, 


“ Mungo! is our Watty here ?”’ 


Magegy’s weel kent tongue and hurry 
Darted thro’ him like a knife; 

Up the door flew—like a fury 
In come Watty’s scawlin wile ; 


“ Nasty gude-for-nacthing being! 
“ O ye snuffy druken soo! 

“ Bringan wife and weans to ruin, 
“ Drinkin here wi sic a crew! 


‘ Devil nor your legs were broken! 
“ Sic a life nae flesh endures— 
‘¢ Toilan like a slave to sloken 


“ You, ye dyvor! and your h—— 


*‘ Rise ye druken beast o’ Bethel! 

“ Drink’s your night and day’s desire ; 
“ Rise this precious hour! or faith [’ll 

“ Fling your whisky in the fire!” 


Watty heard her tongue unhallowt; 
Pay’t his groat wi little din; 

Left the house, while Maggy fallowt, 
Flytin a’ the road behin. 
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Fouk frae every door cam lampin, 
Maggy curst them ane and a’; 
Clappit wi her hauns, and stampin, 
Lost her bachles in the snaw. 


Hame, at length, sne turnt the gavel. 
Wia face as white’s a cloot; 
Ragin like a vera devil; 
Kickan stools and chairs about. 


“ Ye*li sit wi your limmers round you! 
“ Hang you, sir, I’ll be your death! 
“ Little hauds my hauns, confound you! 


19> 


‘“ But I cleave you to the teeth! 


Watty, wha midst this oration 
Ey’d her whiles, but durstna speak. 
Sat, like patient Resignation, 
Tremlan by the ingle cheek. 


Sad his wee drap brose he sippet; 
Maggy’s tongue gade like a bell; 

Quietly to his bed he slippet, 
Sighing aften to himsel. 


‘* Nane are free frae some vexation; 
“ Ilk ane has his ills to dree; 
“ But through a’ the hale creation 


“ Ts a mortal vext like me!’’ 


A’ night lang he rowt and gantet: 
Sleep or rest he coudna tak; 

Maggy aft, wi horror hauntet, 
Mumilan, startet at his back. 


Soon as e’er the morning peepit, 
Up raise Watty, waefu chiel! 
Kisst his weanies while they sleepit, 


Waukent Meg, and sought fareweel. 


“ Fareweel Meg!—And O may heaven, 


“ Keep you ay within its care! 
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“ Watty’s heart you’ve lang been grievin; 
“ Now he’ll never fash you mair. 


* Happy cou’d I been beside you— 
« Happy baith at morn and een— 
“ A’ the ills did e’er betide you 

“ Watty ay turnt out your frien. 


“ But you ever lik’d to see me 
“ Vext and sighing, late and air— 
* Fareweel Meg!—I’ve sworn to lea thee ! 


“ So thou’ li never see me mair !”’ 


Maggy, sabban sair to lose him, 
Sic a change had never wist, 
Held his hand close to her bosom, 
While her heart was like to burst. 


* Oh my Watty! will ye leame? 

“ Frienless! helpless! to despair! 
‘‘ Oh for this ae time forgie me, 

** Never will I vex you mair.”’ 


** Aye ye’ve aft said that; and brokeir 
“ A’ your vows ten times a week; 

*“ No no, Meg; see! here’s a token, 
“« Glittering on my bonnet cheek! 


* Owre the seas I march this morning, 
“ Listed, tested, sworn and a’ 

* Forc’d by your confounded girning: 
“ Fareweel, Meg! for I’m awa.” 


Phan poor Maggy’s tears and clamour 
Gusht afresh and louder grew; 

While the weans, wi mournfu yammer, 
Round their sabbin mother flew. 


“ Through the yirth I’il wauner wi you!. 
“ Stay, Oh Watty! stay at hame! 
“ Here, ufo my knees I'll gie you 


“ Ony aith ve like to name. 
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“See your poor young lammies pleading! 
“ Will ye gang and break our heart? 

‘¢ No a house to put our head in! 
“ No a frien to tak our part !”’ 


Ilka word cam like a bullet; 
Watty’s heart begoud to shake ; 

On a kist he laid his wallet, 
Dightet baith his een and spake. 


“ If ance mair, I could, by writing, 
*‘ Lea the sogers and stay still, 

** Wad ye swear to drap your flyting?”’ 
“ Yes, O Watty! yes I will.” 


“ Weel,” co Watty, “ mind, be honest, 
“ Ay to keep your temper strive ; 

‘“‘ Gin ye break this dreadfu’ promise 
“« Never mair expect to thrive : 


‘“ Marget Hoo! This hour ye, solemn 
“ Swear by every thing that’s gude, 
“ Ne’er again your sfiouse to scaul him, 


“ While life warms your heart and blude! 


“ That ye’li ne’er in Mungo’s seek me ? 
“ Ne’er put DRUKEN fo my name ? 
“ Never out at e’ening steek me ? 


“ Never gloom when I come hame ? 


“ That yell ne’er, like Bessy Miller, 
“ Kick my shins, or rug my hair ? 
‘¢ Lastly—I’mM TO KEEP THE SILLER? 


“ This ufio your saul ye swear?” 





“«Oh!”——-co Meg, 
“ Fareweel! Faith I’ll try the seas.” 

“ Oh stand still!’? co Meg, “ and grat ay, 
«“ Ony, ony way ye please.” 


Maggy syne, because he prest her, 
Swore to a’ thing owre again; 


“ A weel,” co Watty. 
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Watty lap, and dane’d, and kist her, 
Wow! but he was wondrous fain ! 


Down he threw his staff, victorious; 
Aff gade bonnet, claes and shoon; 

Syne beneath the blankets, glorious, 
Held anither hinny moon. 


Ot emcees men 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE LION AND THE HOTTENTOT. 


Versified from a tale in Vaillaint. 


Schemes well advis’d, oft render vain 
What violence would seek to gain. 


x A Hortenror near Afric’s cape, 
Forc’d from his master to escape, 
That he some fuel might prepare, 
To dress by night his scanty fare, 
Was gath’ring sticks where’er they lay 
Upon the heights of Table Bay. 

A lion from a dell that cast 

His eye upon him as he past, 
Resolv’d his system to refresh 

By feeding on some human flesh. 
The bushman as he rang’d about 
Had kept an eye upon the scout, 
And suddenly was chill’d with fear 
To see the grisly monster near. 

“ Alas!” said he, * I’m now his food, 
Unless his rage I can elude!” 

But as his terror did subside 

He plann’d it thus to save his hide. 
Hard by a steep he chanc’d to stand 
High, and impending o’er the land; 


Cape town, far distant, seem’d to be 
Some Afric ant-hills near the sea: * 
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His staff he planted by the steep 

As closely as he dar’d to creep, 

And cloth’d it so you would have thought 
It was a perfect Hottentot! 

Then near the place espied a nook 
Where he to hide himself betook. 


Hyenas now began to prowl, 

And twilight had produc’d the owl; 

The lion’s sight, not very clear, 

Inform’ him still the man was there. 

Slow he advances to a spot 

Whence he might reach this Hottentot, 

Where now arriv’d, he crouches down, 

And views him with a dreadful frown; 

While ’gainst the moon his eyes appear’d, 

Like two full moons that on him glar’d; 

A roar he utter’d, loud as thunder, | 

That seem’d to rend the mount asunder, 

And while among the cliffs it rung 

The monster at his victim sprung. 

But headlong, o’er the mighty steep, 

He tumbled in his furious leap, 

Three times a steeple’s space, and more, 

He fell;—and stain’d the rocks with gore. 
pP 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE EAGLE AND THE CAT 


from a Fable in prose by doctor Franklin. 


OnE morning, as grimalkin sat 

Hard by a barn to watch a rat, 

An eagle soaring high in air 

There spied him squatting like a hare. 

“ Thank Jove!” said she, “ good cheer at last, 
“‘ Upon a hare [’ll break my fast.” 
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Then cow’ring, from the clouds she came 
Headlong, and pounc’d upon her game, 
In both her talons seiz’d the prey, 

And for the mountains bore away. 
Grimalkin to a rude attack 

Was never known to turn his back. 
With foremost claws he fiercely clings, 
lorthwith, on both the eagle’s wings, 
About her sides the hinder ply, 

At ev’ry stroke the feather’s fly. 

‘“ Ah, cease dear puss! a truce J crave;”’ 
Exclaim’d the bird—“ Thy life Ill save.”’ 
‘“ No!” said the cat, “ your carcase shall 
‘ From this great height, now break my fall. 
*“ Unless you ease me to the ground, 

“ And leave me just where I was found.” 
Then at her throat he forward sprune, 
And like a fury, there he hung. 

The bird of Jove, though sadly torn, 

To yield the fight had still forborne ; 

But what avail’d her strength of sight, 








Her rapid wing, or skill in fight; 
These erst her pride ;—were now decreed 
To fail her in the time of need: 

No choice was left her but to choke, 
Or bend her neck beneath the yoke, 
For reasons warriors often give; 

A prudent choice she made—to live. 
To live! and breathe the vital air, 
And to her young extend her care. 
So, stooping from a fearful height, 
She downward tamely takes her flight; 
And leaves grimalkin free to roam, 
About the barn, his ancient home. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BEAUTY. 
The wind passeth over it, and itis gone. 


i saw a dew-drop, cool and clear, 
Dance on a myrtle spray: 

Fair colours deck’d the lucid tear, 

Like those which gleam and disappear 
When showers and sun-beams play :— 

Sou cast athwart a glance severe, 
And scorch’d the pearl away. 


High on a slender polished stem, 
A fragrant lily grew: 

On the pure petals many a gem 

Glittered, a native diadem 
Of healthy morning dew: 

A blast of lingering winter came. 
And snapp’d the stem in two. 


Fairer than Morning’s early tear, 
Or lily’s snowy bloom, 
Shines Beauty in its vernal year; 
Bright, sparkling, fascinating, clear, 
Gay, thoughtless of its doom! 
Death breathes a sudden poison near, 
And sweeps it to the tomb! 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue ensuing lines are said to be the production of Master Payne. They 
display a poetic fancy and a facility of versification which we wish to sée 
further cultivated and improved. 


Last night, while restless on my bed, 
I languish’d for the dawn of morrow; 
Soft slumber sooth’d my aching head, 
And lull’d, in fairy dreams, my sorrow. 
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I stood in that serene retreat, 
Which smiles in spite of stormy weather; 
Where flowers and virtues clust’ring meet, 
And cheeks and roses blush together. 


When soon, twelve sylph-like forms, I dream’‘d, 
Successive on my vision darted; 
And still the latest comer seem’d 


Fairer than she who just departed. 


Yet onk there was, whose azure cyc 
A melting, holy lustre lighted; 
Which censur’d while it wak’d the sigh, 


And chid the feelings it excited. 


* Mortal!’ (a mystic speaker said) 
“ In these the sisTER MONTHS discover; 
* Select from these the brightest maid! 


‘ Prove to the brightest maid a lover.” 


1 heard—and felt no longer free~— 
From all the rest I gladly sever; 
And in perennial joy, with thee, 


Dear May—O! could reside forever' 
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We have access to a very recent and beautiful series of mas: 


terly engravings illustrating in a mode truly graphical, the inter- 


esting progress of Marernat Arrectron. As we are assured 


these elegant prints will be surveyed with emotions of the most 





tender, gentle, and generous character, by many an amiable 


woman, we lose no time in exhibiting this gallery of pleasing 


pictures to that description of our friends and readers whom 


it is our delight to allure as often as possible, to the pages of the 


Port Folio. 
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Of this series the first engraving which so vividly reveals 


one of the tenderest offices of a mother’s love, has been regard- 
ed with so much complacency, that we are confident the com- 
panion-piece will excite general admiration. The tranquil repose 
and ineffable innocence of the infant, in perfect harmony with the 
fond caress and delighted gaze of the lovely and affectionate fe- 
male, cannot escape the consideration of the most careless ob- 
server. It is but justice to Mr. Epwrin, one of the most merito- 
rious of our engravers, to remark that his copy, both for spirit 
and elegance, unquestionably transcends the British original, 


VARIETY. 


Ir has been observed that, if we adopt a solitary habit of life 
or action, during one month, it may be preserved for the whole 
of one’s existence. Therefore to conquer a vicious habit, or ac- 
quire a good one, there is only occasion for firmness, and resist- 
ance during one month. 

Tue continual constraint in which the kings of France were 
educated, so that every word was watched and reported, reduced 
Lewis XI. and XVI. to a state of seeming imbecility in public 
exhibition. Whenthe duke de Richlieu had taken Mahon all 
the court poured from the palace of Marby into the gardens to 
see the king’s reception of the victor, and hear some flattering 
compliments from thé royal mouth. Unhappily the king had not 
been prepared; and after much embarrassment, and universal 
silence, being at length obliged to address the duke, said, “ Do 
you know the porter of the castle is dead?” Richlieu answered 
that he did not, and was perfectly confounded with this new com- 
pliment. 

Burron said that patience and attention are the parents of 
genius. In this he agreed with Newton, who modestly ascribed 
his immortal discoveries to the sole faculty of patient thinking. 
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Deperst said of Thomas, whose eloquence is much esteem- 
ed in France, “ He is atruly virtuous man. Few would have 
been capable of writing his work on women; but he has attempt- 
ed to be impartial, and that book has no sex. It is a difficult 
subject. If one wished to write on women, one should dip ones 
pen in the colours of the rainbow and throw upon ones lines the 
dust of the wings of butterflies. One must be like the pilgrim’s 
dog in the fable. In fine, to paint the mobility of their character 
and the yariety of their passions you must know the manner to 
express them like degrees of the thermometer.” 





Tue French character is so impetuous as to infect even their 
music, which forms, as it were, a cataract of sounds, without 
those beautiful intervals of refose, which constitutes a great 
charm of the Italian harmony. 

Mapame Necxak has observed that the future and the pre- 
sent are always rivals, what is given to the one is taken from the 
other. The sensibility of women gives them up entirely to the 
present, without foresight for the future. She adds that they sel- 
dom write well except letters; and do not compose but invent. 
They stop at the first step, while the men get before and reach 
the goal. 


NorTHING, says the Rev. Mr. Durens, who is perfectly well 
qualified to speak decidedly on the subject, was more interest- 
ing than to hear Mr. Pitt and Fox in a debate in the house of 
commons. Both possessed great understanding, energy, warmth, 
and eloquence. Those, however, who pretend to decide impar- 
tially between the two, give the superiority to Mr. Pitt. He had 
2 fine voice; and though he spoke with great rapidity, and with- 
out ever hesitating, it was impossible to substitute a better ex- 
pression than that which he made use of. What is remarkable 


concerning these two celebrated antagonists is, that their fathers 


were always opposed to each other in their political career, as 
well as the sons, who both surpassed their fathers. Mr. Pitt was 
ten years younger than Mr. Fox. Trom the age of twenty-three 
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and a half he was’prime minister; no administration, that remain- 
ed in power so long, was ever so brilliant, and so solid, or en- 
joyed such universal confidence. 


CHANCELLOR D’AcvEssAv, with all the learning and under- 
standing possible was extremely irresolute. His son, who was 
quite the contrary, one day said to him, “ You know every thing, 
sir, and yet you never decide upon any thing.” “ And you,” an- 
swered the chancellor, “ know nothing, and decide upon every 
thing.” 

Tue Chevalier Gatti, a skilful physician, once said to the 
grand duke of Tuscany, “ When a person is sick, it is a dispute 
between the patient and the disease: a physician is called in, and 
he comes with a great stick in his hand, to decide the quarrel ; 
if it fall upon the disease, he cures the patient; if upon the pa- 
tient, it kills him. 

Str Thomas Robinson, who was tall, thin, and simple, one 
day asked lord Chesterfield to make some verses on him; upon 
which his lordship immediately produced the following couplet. 


Unlike my subject, now, shall be my song, 
It shall be witty, and it shan’t be long. 

W uart a fine expression is this passage in Wieland’s 4gathon. 
“JT enjoy that felicity, which gives to days the rapidity of mo- 
ments, the value of ages.”’ 

PROTAGORAS maintained that all is illusion, and that there is 
no such thing as truth. But Aristotle refuted him by the follow- 
ing dilemma. Your proposition is true, or false ; if it be false then 
you are answered; if true, then there is something true, and your 
proposition fails. 

Ir is possible that the following anecdote, gravely related by 
Dutens, the traveller, can be true. In his Memoirs, recently 
published, he says, “ The abbe Fabroni, rector of the University 
of Pisa, assured me that, at the commencement of the American 
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war, he had seen letters from the Bostonians to the Pretender 
inviting him to come and put himselfat their head. 1 knew that 
the duke de Choiseul had a design to send that prince to Ame- 
rica in the year 1760; but I cannot help doubting whether such 
determined republicans as the Bostonians would have wished to 
have a prince of the house of Stuart for their chief.” 





LINES LEFT AT DOLLY’S CHOP HOUSE, 


Dear Dolly, emblem of thy chop-house ware, 
As broth reviving, and as French bread fair; 
As strong beer grateful and as pepper strong, 
As beef steak tender, as fresh potherbs young, 
As sharp as knife, and piercing as a fork, 
Soft as new butter, white as fairest pork ; 
Sweet as young mutton, brisk as bottled beer, 
And bright as cruet, void of vinegar. 


But dearest Doll, the flames that you impart, 
Like chop on gridiron, broil my tender heart, 
Which if thy kindly helping hand ant nigh, 
Must, like an unturned chop, hiss, burn and die ; 
And must, at last, thou scorcher of my soul, 
Shrink, and become an undistinguished coal. 


O Dolly, could I turn and shift my love, 
With the same skill that you your steaks can move, 
My heart thus cook’d, might prove a chop-house feast, 
And you alone should be the welcome guest. 
Cries a buck of a parson, impatient and hot, 
** Into my ragged surplice the devil has got.”’ 
The clerk who endeavoured to smooth, coax, and pin it, 
Cried, “ why, zur, as you zay, the devil is in it. 

The ensuing inscription, not more remarkable for its beauty 
and pathos, than for its truth, is, if we may judge from internal 
evidence, the production of Gzorcr CanninG, Esq. It is every 
way worthy of one of the most accomplished scholars in England, 
and it is a just tribute to the memory of an eminent statesman. 


But our business is not, at present, with Mr. Windham as a politi- 
cian. This journal is not the vehicle for the dogmas of any par- 
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ty. Weare studious to preserve the ensuing memorial as the 





monument of genius; as an offering, high and holy, and most 
honourable to the living poet, and to the departed orator. To 
what nobler, to what more enviable praise could the most gene- 
rous ambition aspire than to be 


—————By all the good approved, 
By Jouwnsown honour’d, and by Burke belov'd ? 


The compliments to Mr. Windham’s transcendant abilities, are 
as remote as possible from the fulsome idiom of flattery ; and the 
pious wish of the affectionate eulogist, in the final lines of this 
beautiful epitaph, we reverently hope, is religiously realized. 
EPITAPH 
FOR THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM WINDHAM. 

Ve sacred stones, by English mourners prest, 

Where Fox and Chatham’s son in concord rest, 

Open your vaults, and at their honour’d side, 

Place the third prop of England’s falling pride. 

What worthy claimant of this hallowed tomb 

Lives yet to check his country’s awful doom? 

Close, close, your vaults, ye stones forever close, 

Where Glory’s last triumvirate repose. 

Oh! timely called to share the patriot’s grave, 

Nor see the ruin’d state thou couldst not save, 

Windham, adieu! by all the good approved, 

By Johnson honour’d, and by Burke beloved. 

In Truth’s decay to high soul’d Virtue true, 

Thou setting star of ancient Fame adieu ! 

What prescient terrors at thy loss arise! 

What tears of sorrow fill Reflection’s eyes! 

Who now remains, with treasured learning fraught, 

‘To wake, like thee, the teeming world of thought? 

Who now remains, in rival ardor strong, 

To roll the tide of eloquence along? 

Prompt at thy call, creative Fancy came, 

And Reason bore thee on her wings of Fame : 

Fancy, unfelt by slavery’s venal crew, 

Reason too bright for Dullness’ owlet view, 

Rejoin, blest shdde! the sons of genius fled, 

And swell the synod of the virtuous dead. 

Rever'd companion of the good and wise, 
Reseek thy loved precursors in the skies. 
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The following verses are replete with tenderness and the 
delightful images of domestic affection—The scene it will be 
perceived is laid in Spain, and the author is both a traveller and 


a poet. 


When at morn the muleteer, 
With early call announces day, 
Sorrrowing that early call 1 hear 
That scares the visions of delight away. 
For dear to me the silent hour 
When Sleep exerts its wizard power 
For busy Fancy then let free 
Borne on the wings of Hope, my Edith, flies to thee. 


When the slant sun beams crest 
The mountain’s shadowy breast; 
When on the upland slope 
Shines the green myrtle wet with morning dew, 
And lovely as the youthful dreams of Hope 
The dim seen landscape opens on the view, 
I gaze around with raptured eyes 
On Nature’s charms where no illusion lies, 
And drop the joy and memory mingled tear 
And sigh to think that Edith is not here! 


At the cool hour of even 
When all is calm and still 
And o’er the western hill, 
A richer radiance robes the mellowed heaven ; 
Absorbed in darkness thence, 
When slowly fades in night, 
The dim decaying light, 
Like the bright day-dreams of benevolence ; 
Fatigued and sad and slow, 
Along my lonely way I go, 
And muse upon the distant day, 
And sigh, remembering Edith far away. 





When late arriving at our inn of rest 

Whose roof exposed to many a wintry sky; 
Half shelters from the wind the shivering guest, 
By the pale lamp’s dreary gloom 
1 mark the miserable room 

And gaze with angry eye 

On the hard lot of honest Poverty, 
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And sickening at the monster brood 

Who fill with wrecthedness a world too good, 
Wish, sepulchred in some secluded gien, 

To dwell with peace and Edith far from men 


EPIGRAMMATICAL. 
* On a fashionable feather in the hair of a lovely lady of my acquaintance. 
If O—n but wear it, a feather’s acharm; 
Ah who can be safe when a feather can harm? 
Since first I beheld, what a life - have I Ied— 
All joy and centent with that feather have fled, 
Fly youth from this Beauty, whoever thou art, 
And, warn’d by the feather, beware of the dart. 
Fear, from the Latin of sir Thomas More. 
If evils come not, then our fears are vain, 


And if they do, fear but augments the pain. 
THE LADY'S WISH. 
If it be true, celestial powers, 
That you have form’d me fair, 
And yet, inall my vainest hours, 


My mind has been my care. 


Then, in return, I beg this erace, 
As you were ever kind, 

W hat envious time takes from my face. 
3estow upon my mind. 


Of all the torments, all the cares, 
With which our lives are curst ; 

Of all the plagues a lover bears, 
Sure rivals are the worst. 


By partners to each other kind, 
Afflictions lighter grow ; 
In love alone we hate to find, 
Companions of our woe. 
VOL. IV. 2c 
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Sylvia, for all the pangs you see, 
Are labouring in my breast ; 

I beg not, you would favour me, 
Would you but slight the rest. 


How great soe’er your rigours arc, 
With them alone [Il cope ; 
I can endure my own despair, 
But not a rival’s hope. 
EPIGRAMS. 
With folded hands and lifted eyes, 
Have mercy Heaven, the parson cries, 
And on our sun burnt thirsty plains, 
Thy blessings send in genial rains. 
The sermon ended and the prayers, 
The parson to begone prepares; 
When, with a look of brightened smiles, 
Thank Heaven! it rains, cries farmer Giles, 
Rains, quoth the parson, sure you joke, 
Rains ! Heaven forbid, I have no cloak! 


—— 


On the Chevalier D’ Eon. 


Spinster, and minister, knight and dame, 
Monsieur and Mademoiselle ; 

D’Eon, in male and female fame, 
By turns has borne the belle. 


Adroit to act on either plan, 
Smile nymph, or hero vapour; 
And pass with ease from sword to fan, 


From pistol to thread paper. 


Genius, meanwhile, alert, though strange, 
Preserves its equal claim; 

Tis mere dexterity of change, 
And proves D’Eon still the same. 
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CLERMONT SEMINARY. 


JOHN THOMAS AND CHARLES CARRE, AND 


JOHN SANDERSON, PROFESSORS. 


TERMS: 


For ledging, boarding, washing, fire, candles and tuition, $300 
per annnm, payable quarterly in advance ; each student pays $10 


entrance money. <A boy to be admitted must at least, know how 


to read, and his age not exceeding twelve years. 


No admission 


for students coming from other universities in the United Sates. 


An additional charge is made for necessary books, paper, 


quills and ink. Dancing and drawing are taught by the most 


eminent masters, at an additional charge of $5 entrance and $10 


per quarter. Premiums given for encouragement will also be 


charged to the parents. 


Any of the parents who may wish 


their son’s clothes te be mended, will pay an extra charge of 


one dollar and haif per quarter. 


Every student must be furnished with a cot-bed, a matrass, 
three pair of sheets, a pillow and a sufficient number of blan- 


kets for the cold nights of winter; he must be provided with 


eight shirts and a dessert spoon. 


ked with his name. 


All these articles to be mar- 


As cleanliness and neatness are conducive to health; and 


have a great influence on the mind; our pupils change their 


linen three times a week, winter and summer. In order to en- 
courage this important part of education, a bath house has been 
erected with a very large bathing tub, in which half a dozen 


boys may bathe, at a time, in cold water, during the summer 


season, and wash themselves during the winter. 


The domestic arrangement, for an efficient and decent accom- 


modation of so numerous, and care-requiring family, is with us 


an object of primary concern; in our minds it is no small part 


of education bestowed on cAi/dren, to cultivate a taste and relish 
for decorum, and politeness and propriety of manners. We 


have therefore placed our fami/y under a superintendance, cal- 


culated as much as possible to infuse these principles in the 


minds of our pupils; and at the same time to alleviate the solici- 
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tude of parents, with regard to the domestic treatment of their 
delicate and beloyedoffspring. 

It is well knowm that dict has a great power on the mind; too 
rich it tends to relax the digestive faculty; to occasion indiges- 
tions, and of course to disturb and confuse the sensitive system. 
As there exist aclose relation in our constitution, between the 
stomach and the brain, a high seasoned diet is productive of con- 
fused ideas, and renders the student, under this predicament, 
thoroughly incapable of learning. It has another tendency not 
less to be dreaded in youth; for it, ultimately, lays the founda- 
tion of inflammatory diseases of ail kinds. Nature, ina youth 
well organized, wants-no stimulus of any kind; on the contrary, 
and especially in summer, when the heat exalts the bile to the 
highest degree, and stimulates the blood to inflammation, a cool- 
ing and diluting diet is best calculated to diminish or entirely 
to prevent an effect so dreadful. We have, in consequence of 
this natural reflection, placed our table under wholesome regu- 
lations. The best meat of various kinds, roasted, broiled or 
boiled, with the best bread the town can afford, and vegetables 
in their perfection, form the meals of every day: in the summer 
season, fruits in full maturity, are by no means spared. We 
have the satisfaction, by this systematic order, to have improved 
the constitution of our pupils, as well as to have formed them 
to better manners, and of course, to more correct morals. The 
habit of good health gives them a cheerful and florid appear- 
ance, which have not failed to attract the observation of visitors. 
To this we ascribe, that for four years and a half our numerous 
family has experienced no disorder of any consequence. And 
we have been so far fortunate, as to have met with no accident 

whatever. 

The regulations concerning discipline, without which, edu- 
cation of any kind cannot be pursued, are comprised in a small 
code, which one of the students reads every morning, at the 
opening of the school, after having read a chapter of the Holy 
Bible. <A copy of these regulations will be delivered, together 
with this prospectus, to parents or guardians, who may wish to 


place their sons or wards under our care. The purpose of 
these regulations, is to impress on the minds of our pupils a 
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true sense of thicir duty ; to excite and fix in their tender hearts, 
principles of honour, liberality, generosity and justice. They 
are also calculated, to establish a constant uniformity, both in 
regard to rewards and punishments, so as to leave no room for 
arbitrariness, Caprice and partiality on the part of the teachers. 

We consider a just and impartial discipline as the most impor- 
tant part of education; for from a steady, firm, but just disci- 
pline, in a siminary of learning, result industry, honest emula- 
tion, true learning, habits of study, reflection and of reasoning. 
It implants in the heartof youth permanent principles of liberal 
sentiments, justice and virtue. It prepares the mind to discri- 
minate right from wrong;.to pursue the former with fortitude 
and perseverance, which only leads to happiness in this subluna- 
nary world. 

In order to rouse the minds of our pupils to a noble emula- 
tion, and create, among them, an honest ambition, they are 
monthly examined. Those who prove industrious and evince 
improvement in their studies, manners and conduct, are invited 
to a handsome entertainment, in which nothing is spared to make 
it please both the eye and palate. But on the contrary, those 
who make no exertion, continue at their studies as usual, without 
cnjoying the feast of merit. 

The vacations of the seminary last one month, and begin on 
the first of September; the scholars must return to the semina- 
ry on the first of October following 


¢. Previous to the vacations, 
and on the latter end of August, a public examination takes place. 
Our scholars, then, undergo a dona fide examination; then they 
appear in their true and natural state both of mind and body: 
there is no quackery, no imposition, and no deception. No one 
of our pupils is made to learn particular pieces of prose or po- 
etry, to recite, to translate or rehearse the same pieces with a 
creat and irreparable loss of time, during three months before, 
that he may shine a moment like a meteor in darkness. To form 
and develop the understanding of our pupils is our main object. 
We threfore avoid, by all means in our power, planting in their 
hearts an insolent pride, the bane of ail virtues. We are sensible 
that repeated examples of duplicity must prove the ruin of the 
morals of youth; we think therefore that to form them to virtue, 
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examples of candour, probity and honour, should constantly be 
exhibited before them. According to our pinciples, the pupils 
receive no more preparation for their public examination, than 
what they receive every day of the year, for the reciting of their 
daily lessons. 

It is a matter of fact, that the operations and exertions of the 
mind tend to increase the sensitive system, whilst they weaken 
the muscular strength of the body. ‘To prevent this natural ef- 
fect of mental application, and to combine together both the de- 
velopment of the understanding and the strength of the body, 
our scholars take, in their recreations, as much exercise as they 
please. When the weather permits it is taken in open air, but 
within the bounds of the seminary, or under the spacious piazza 
of the house, in case of bad weather. In the spring, each of 
them is allotted a portion of ground for a garden, in which every 
one spends the most of his time allowed for diversion. _ And 
in this useful and instructive labour, they generally display a 
great deal of ingenuity, taste and industry. 

Hippocrates, and other eminent physicians after him, have 
observed that Nature has divided the course of life, in man, into 
critical periods, which according to the constitution of the body, 
and prudence in the diet, are more or less dangerous. They 
rencrally agree, in their observations, on the immediate influ- 
ence, these periods, which they call climacteric, have on the 
mental faculties. In some instances they metamorphose a block- 
head into a genius; and a genius into a block-head —At seven, 
and after the second teething, life is confirmed and memory rous- 
ed into action. It is then the time to lay up a store of ideas and 
words, and to prepare materials for a maturerage. Languages 
are therefore most adapted to that age until fourteen. It is 
about that time of life that the second period or revolution takes 
place.—Every judicious observer of Nature will acknowledge, 
that it is at that age, the horizon of thought grows wider: that 
the objects, which laid before in the memory, as an indigesta 
moles, are classified and put into their natural order. Then the 
heart opens to sweet and tender sentiments; nature appears 


then clothed with all her splendor and majesty, and seems, 
smiling all around, to invite youth to the pure and delightful en- 
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joyment of their being. This age might be termed the age of 
true happiness; but for him alone, who, from the prudence of 
his parents and good examples, and from a good and unprejudi- 
ced education, has preserved in its pristine purity, that divine 
spark received from above. This interesting epocha, which 
with great propriety may be called the birth of reason, is certain- 
ly the most decisive for the cultivation of the understanding. 
The mind, at this period is open to receive every impression; 
Nature herself seems to invite youth, well prepared, to the ad- 
miration of her beauties, by stimulating their minds, to observe 
and -try to unravel the mysterious causes of the wonderful or- 
der, that reigns in all her stupendous works. We repeat it, it 
is atime fit to form ayoung man to the great, arduous, and to 
the only useful art of thinking : to form him to habits of com- 
paring and reasoning; and to infuse into his mind, sound prin- 
ciples of morality, of his duty, true honour and virtue. But we 
have greatly to lament that they generally leave the seminaries 
at that age, when they have experienced only the trouble of 
study, and have not yet felt the delights of its allurements. They, 
therefore, leave off their studies, determined never to open books, 
which occasioned to them only heartach and disgust. 

In this seminary are taught, writing, English grammar, and 
composition; to read, pronounce, to speak and write the French 
language with accuracy, purity and elegance: to compose in that 
language, on any subject taken within the circle of knowledge, 
already acquired: the Latin, so far as to enable the scholar, tho- 
roughly to understand any of the classics, he pleases to study 
without feeling the necessity of a dictionary; rhetoric, logic, 
arithmetic, mathematics, geography, history and philosophy, 
with other incidental instructions. 

It will easily be perceived by the judicious observers of the 
gradations Nature keeps in the development of the understand- 
ing, that to pursue this course of a liberal education, requires a 
process of time adequate to its extension; to the natural capaci- 
ty and disposition of the scholar; to his application, industry, 
and especially to his docility. It requires also, on the part of 
the parents, prudence, fortitude of mind sufficient to enforce 
discipline; and patience to bear the infirmities and weakness 
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of human nature: for Nature, slow in her operations, has: not 
imparted to youth the power of embracing or comprehending, 
in one point of view, ideas of different kinds. Without these 
preliminaries, education is precarious: and an ill-digested one 
is worse than none at all. Knowledge of any kind cannot be 
given: gold cannot purchase it; but it is only the sweet and 
wholesome fruit of a long, laborious and constant exertion of a 
ysrong mind. 

In order that justice may be done to every capacity, the num- 
ber of teachers is in the proportion of one for ten scholars, 

The house is large, commodious and airy. It is situated on 
the Frankford road to Germantown, about four miles from Phila- 
delphia. Standing high, it commands an extensive and beauti- 
ful prospect. The salubrity of the place is too well known to need 
any further comment. It would be anostentatious and indeed 
no easy task to say more on this important subject, or to expa- 
tiate on the plan we pursue. The rapid progress of many of 
our pupils, and the success we have obtained in various branches, 
as well as in good manners and decorum, are convincing proofs 
of its being well adapted, to the varied dispositions of youth, 
Our course of instruction is simple, though in some respects 
novel. Nature and experience are our faithful guides through 
the wonderful mazes of the human fabric. We promise no 
wonders, nor to rear prodigies. Candour, honour and honesty 
forbid us to promise any thing more than to perform, in the pro- 
fession we have assumed, our duty with diligence, true parental 
care, and with an unremitted zeal. This we venture to pledge 
to our honourable and respectable patrons, together with all the 
fruit of lives, which have, from our youth, been entirely devoted 
to literature and philosophy ; now our sweet and friendly refuge; 
and always cur best support in the hard struggles of adverse 
fortune. 


JOHN THOMAS CARRE, 


President. 


September 2, 1810. 
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